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State Song---“Swanee River’ 


(OL_p FoLks at HomME) 
BY 
STEPHEN FOSTER 


Designated by House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 22, Legislature 1935 





Way down upon de Swanee Ribber, 
Far, far away. 

Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, 

: Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 

STATE BIRD — MOCKING BIRD All up and down de whole creation 
Sadly I roam, 

Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 


All de world am sad and dreary, 
Eb-rywhere I roam; 

Oh, darkeys, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old fol<s at home! 


All round de little farm I wandered 
When I was young, 
a Den many happy days I squandered, 
_ Many de songs I sung. 
When I was playing wid my brudder 
Happy was I; 


Oh, take me to my kind old mudder! 
Dere let me live and die. 


One little hut among de bushes, 
One dat I love, 

Still sadly to my memory rushes, 
No matter where I rove. 

When will I see de bees a-humming 
All round de comb? 

When will I hear de banjo tumming, 
Down in my good old home? 
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THIS MONTH 


This month starts the new “Junior Con- 
servation’’ department full of items inter- 
esting to sportsmen of all ages. Plans for 
extensive outdoor activities are well under- 
way and each month Denver Ste. Claire 
will record the developments and progress 
of the ever growing Conservation Club 
League of Florida on these pages. 


Mr. Ste. Claire as Executive Secretary 
of this league will be in charge of coordi- 
nating all activities and information of 
junior conservation clubs throughout the 
state. Do not miss pages 6 and 7 of this 
issue. 


If you haven’t already taken advantage 
of the special offer on our back cover, you 
only have until the 25th,of May for a 
free gold-plated spinning Super-Duper. 
Send your subscription or renewal now. 


© 
NEXT MONTH 


In our June issue, watch for the picture 
story on the recent Pirate’s Treasure Cruise 
and all about the Alabama Shad run in 
the Chipola River. 


Along with our regular features about 
hunting, fishing and conservation, George 
X. Sand will tell about old hard-tail, the 
alligator. 


@ 
COMING SOON 


A new essay contest for all Florida school 
children. Prizes details and rules will be 
announced in a forthcoming issue of Florida | 
Wildlife. 
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Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed the Underwater Discovery in 
the March issue very much but I do not 
think spear fishing is very sporting. We 
have outlawed it in our county and I cer- 
tainly am glad. 

I live at Pine Island Bridge which is 
noted for good snook fishing. One day 
several young men from another county 
came along with their diving outfits and 
spears. Down under the bridge they went. 
If I remember correctly they got 375 pounds 
of snook. The dozen sport fishermen on the 
bridge got none, nor did they get any for 
several days. We decided we had _ better 
protect our sport fishing so we had our 
lawmakers pass a law making it illegal to 
spear fish. 

Long years ago I went swimming in 
Crooked Lake in Babson Park. I dived un- 
der the water and saw about fifteen bass 
on the white sand bottom. They were not 


‘ afraid of me and casually swam away. I 


couldn’t have missed with a spear because 
fish are just not afraid of people under 
water. Just what sport there is in goggle 
fishing I can not see. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wilhelmina Byle 
Fort Myers, Florida 
Dear Editor: 

It gives me much pleasure to renew my 
subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. I 
have one more winter to put in up here 
and then no more ice and snow. I have 
had a little sand in my shoes but it most 
gets out from time to time. I will take 
white sand over snow anytime. 

I work with young people here in De- 
troit and follow very closely the youth 
program that your commission sponsors. I 
think that if we look after the youth of 
today we will not have to worry about the 
future of the country tomorrow. 

Thank you, 

Herbert C. De Witt 

Detroit, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

As a long time reader I feel somewhat 
justified in making a few brief comments 
which I hope will be taken in the con- 
structive manner in which they are _ in- 
tended. Until June 1952 I lived in Miami 
and my wife is a former resident of Gaines- 
ville. Now we have a home in Anchorage 
and moose and bear have replaced turkey 
and quail as the center of our hunting 
interests. However, we still enjoy reading 
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of the fish and wildlife of our old home 


state. 

Unfortunately we feel that the magazine 
lost much of its appeal when the scenes of 
natural beauty, which formerly appeared on 
the cover and set your magazine off as 
distinctly different and attractive, were re- 
placed by the often atrocious covers now 
used. I am referring particularly to the 
March issue wherein we feel you really 
scraped the bottom of the barrel. 

I might add that this is the first time 
that I have ever written an editor regarding 
his magazine. We deliberately refrained 
from offering our opinion when the ques- 
tion of drawings versus natural photographs 
for the cover designs was an issue last year. 
For those who want artistic surrealistic 


covers there are magazine stands full of. 


art magazines. For those of us interested in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE give us pictures of 
Florida wildlife. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT G. SOMMER, 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Dear Sir: 

I have turned up something that I think 
you will be interested in. While walking 
along the shore of our place on Lake Kerr 
I came upon an eagle eating a fish. The 
fish turned out to be a bass weighing about 
seven or eight pounds which had died 
from eating a large shellcracker. The smaller 
fish had lodged in the throat of the bass 
and was still alive. The eagle had eaten 
away a good part of the bass. 

Enclosed is picture. 

Jack Stanley 
Lake Kerr, Fla. 





Dear Editor: 

In your last October issue, I read the 
interesting article on the Swamp Buggy 
races. I do not believe it was quite long 


enough, as those buggies are the most 
useful means of transportation through the 
swamps that man has ever produced. Men 


looking for oil in the southern swamplands 


find them most convenient in their work. 

My brother-in-law, Don Roehr of Sara- 
sota, was the 1953 champ in the Swamp 
Buggy Race. His buggy is called the 
“Marsh Hawk” and I am enclosing a pic- 
ture showing some of the results derived 
from the use of this type vehicle. 

I received my first issue of Florida Wild- 
life for a Christmas present and find it 
enjoyable indeed. My children find them 
helpful for supplementary work at school. 

Could you please tell me why you call 
some specie of turtle gophers? 


Mrs. Joan Feaver 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 





Dear Sir: 

A recent meal of frozen “store-bought” 
fish prompted me to enclose a check for 
another subscription to a good magazine 
about the most wonderful spot on earth. 

Store-bought fish aren’t bad when you're 
lucky and have a cracker gal who's well 
qualified to cook any kind of fish and also 
Florida hushpuppies along with them, but 
nothing can beat eating a good fresh bass, 
speckle perch, bream or even butter cat. 
As you can see by my choice of fish [m 
strictly a fresh water fisherman, born and 
raised in Pasco county. 

Keep up the good writing. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. Macomber 
Wahiawa, Hawaii 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve just finished reading my March issue 
of Florida Wildlife. We have been winter 
visitors in Florida for several years and own 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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OFFICERS 


National Wildlife Federation Southeastern 
Division Meets at DeFuniak Springs 


The joint meeting of the South- 
eastern Division of the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Florida 
Wildlife Federation recently held at 
DeFuniak Springs brought together 
many noted conservationists from 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 
On the program were Claude Kel- 
ley, President of the National, and 
Ralph Cooksey, Regional Director; 
Walter Mims, President and Charles 
B. Kelly, Executive Secretary of 
the Alabama Wildlife Federation; 
Dr. Joseph E. Pettus, president of 
the Mississippi Wildlife Federation; 
James Keeler, of the Alabama Game 
and Fish Department; Walter Gresh, 
Southeastern Regional Director of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
Ed Komerak, quail specialist, Bird- 
song Plantation, Georgia, and Dr. 
H. R. Wilber and other officers and 
directors of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation. From the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
were E. W. Hinson, Commissioner 
from the Third District, Director 
C. W. Pace, O. Earl Frye, Assistant 
Director; Barry O. Freeman, Chief 
of Fish Management, Jack Shoe- 


COCOA CLUB AND 
FEDERATION 
AFFILIATE 


Among the Clubs newly affiliated 
with the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion is the Fin and Feather Club of 
Cocoa. The officers now serving are: 
E. D. Toll, President; J. G. Jerome, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Sophia John- 
son, Secretary; Mrs. Agnes Jerome, 
Treasurer; with the following Di- 
rectors: Carl Kuehner, Lloyd Ad- 
kins, Murray Gay, Geo. Acroyd, and 
Garland Scott. 


The Fin and Feather Club of 
Cocoa has long been active in Salt 
Water Conservation. 
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maker, State Coordinator of Infor- 
mation and Education. Also, John 
Kennedy, Area Supervisor of the 
State Board of Conservation. 

A world of information was 
gleaned from these experts on such 
things as dove, quail, deer, duck, 
geese, and other wildlife found in 
Northwest Florida. 

The Third District was repre- 
sented by Thomas D. Beasley and 
Buford Toole, of the Northwest 
Florida Sportsmen’s Club, DeFuniak 
Springs; Judge J. A. Jacobi, of the 
Pensacola Anglers and Hunters 
Club; and R. E. Wager of the North- 
west Sportsmen’s Association of 
Panama City. 

One of the highlights of the meet 
was the Sportsmen’s fish fry at De- 
Funiak Lake attended by more than 
2000 persons from the surrounding 
counties. 

After the fish fry, many federa- 
tion members and Game Commis- 
sion personnel were conducted on a 
tour through Eglin Field by a num- 
ber of Wildlife Officers. A total of 
53 deer were observed throughout 
the area during the three hour trip. 


J. JACOBI PRESIDENT 
OF PENSACOLA CLUB 


Judge J. A. Jacobi was recently 
elected President of The Pensacola 
Anglers and Hunters Club. To serve 
with him are S. S. Baggett, Vice- 
President, F. C. Apel, Secretary, and 
Bob Ellis, Treasurer. Directors are 
Frank Hicks, Philip DeSio, Ed 
Coursen, Malcolm Smith, and C. R. 
Taylor. 

This Pensacola Club, formerly the 
Anglers Club of Pensacola, is one 
of the oldest organizations in the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, and has 
long been the backbone of Conser- 
vation in the Third District. 


Recording Secretary__-__-_-_--_.. Fred W. Gill, Zephyrhills 
Weasurer =... 


Don Southwell, Ormond Beach 


PASCO CLUB 
PILAU POW WOW 


The Pasco County Fish and Game 
Club recently had a_ delicious 
Chicken Pilau Supper attended by 
more than 400 persons. Special 
guests and speakers included Coun- 
ty Judge A. J. Hayward; Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission Di- 
rector, C. W. Pace; representative 
from Pasco County, J. R. A. Wil- 
liams; and Don Southwell and Jack 
Mills of the Federation. The affair, 
held at beautiful Zephyrhills Com- 
munity Park, in Zephyrhills, netted 
the Club a nice profit. 

The Pasco County Club, char- 

(Continued on Page 42) 


PAA Club Issues 
Special Bulletin 


The Pan American World Airways 
International Rod and Gun Club, of 
Miami Springs, issues a special Fish- 
ing Bulletin to all their members. 
The Bulletin lists practically every 
fish found in the area, gives detailed 
information as to catching them, and 
includes specially drawn maps of 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Federation Essay 


Winners Announced 


Edward D. Hurley, Jr., was re- 
cently named as winner of the 1954 
Wildlife Federation Essay Contest. 
Hurley, of Manchester, N. H., re- 
ceived a check for $250.00. Entries 
in the nationwide competition were 
the winners in preliminary State 
contests sponsored by the Federa- 
tion’s State affiliates. Florida’s win- 
ner was Dolores Summer, of Ar- 
cadia, a Smith-Brown student, whose 
subject was “Whose Job Is It To 
Prevent Water Pollution.” Subjects 
for this year’s essays were selected 
by the National Wildlife Federation 
as part of its campaign against pol- 
lution of the nation’s lakes and 
streams. 




















From the State Executive Secretary 
for the League and Clubs: 

Flash—All clubs who have not as 
yet sent in their 1954 roster of their 
club officers are urged to do so at 
once. 

With this report total member- 
ship should be sent as well as the 
amount within the treasury. The 
sponsors should be named as well 
as the advisors. 

First clubs to have this informa- 
tion in are as follows: 

PAHOKEE JR. WILDLIFE CLUB: 

Total membership: 39. 

Officers: 

President—David Timmon 
Vice Pres—John Guerry 
Secretary—David Cunningham 
Treasurer—Wayne Hall 

Sponsors: 


Advisor—C. W. Orr, Box 901, 


Pahokee, Fla. 
Eustis Jr. CONSERVATION CLUB: 
Total membership: 15 
Officers: 
President—Ronnie Baker 
Vice Pres.—Jim Douthat 
Secretary—Larry Taylor 
Treasurer—Bill Hinson 
Sponsors: 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Advisors: — 
Tommy Anderson, c/o Chamber 
of Commerce, Eustis 
Wildlife Officer—Ed Richey 
Amount of money in treasury: 
$15.00. 
MramiI—ALLAPATTAH OPTIMIST JR. 
CONSERVATION CLUB: 
Total membership: 23 
Officers: 
President—Phil Alexander 
Vice Pres.—Butch Kansler 
Sec.-Treas.—Douglas Morris 
Sponsors: 
Allapattah Optimist Club 
Advisors: 
Dade Thornton, 1479 NW 36th 
St., Miami 
Other Optimist Members 


MELBOURNE JR. SPORTSMEN’S CLUB: 
Melbourne Jr. High School 
Officers: 

President—Dick Van Brunt 
Vice Pres.—John Leffingwell 
Secretary—Jo Lane Rogers 
Treasurer—Barbara Wharton 
Sponsors: 
Melbourne Jr. High 8th Grade 
Advisors: 
Mr. Gerald Einem, Teacher, 
Melbourne Jr. High School 
Membership: 30 

JR. ANGLER’S CLUB OF BROWARD 
County, Fort LAUDERDALE 
Officers: 

President—David Riley 
Vice Pres.—Paul Byrley 
Secretary—Conrad Ballinger 
Treasurer—Pete Schweitzar 
Sponsors: 
Anglers’ Club of Broward Coun- 
ty, Inc. 
Advisors: 
Bob Holman and other members 
(Sr.) 
Ray Norton, 1412 NE 3rd Ave., 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

JR. EVERGLADES CONSERVATION 
SQUADRON, HIALEAH, FLA. 
Membership: 31 
Treasury: $49.16 
Officers: | 

President—Richard Diffenderfer 

Vice Pres——Ed Chapman 

Secretary—Margaret Mikiff 

Treasurer—Mike Davis 
Sponsors: 

Hibiscus Rod & Gun Club 
Advisors: 

Mr. O. B. Daniels, Mr. J. Pat- 


rick, Mr. T. Owen and other’ 


members. 
President R. Diffenderfer; ad- 
dress: 4191 E. 8th St., Hialeah 
State Jr. Conservation League, 
Southern Representative: 
Mike Davis, 810 E. 18th St., 
Hialeah, Fla. 
Mramti Jr. High CONSERVATION CLUB 
Miami Edison Jr. High School, 





Miami, Fla. 

Membership: 25 

Treasury: $10.00 

Officers: 

President—Timothy Gaussiaran 

Vice Pres.—Chas. Di Lucca 

Secretary—Mike Rogers 

Set. at Arms—John Perey 

Treasurer—Mike Rogers. 

Directors — Gary Brewer and 
Thomas Gaussiran 

Sponsors: School 

Advisor: 

Mr. Lloyd T. Webster, 6100 NW 
2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Te er oy HS 

Report from the State Executive 
Secretary of the Jr. Conservation 
Club League. 

A check was forwarded to me by 
Mr. Frank Nowak, Information and 
Education Officer, Everglades Divi- 
sion, from the Pahokee Jr. Sports- 
man’s Club. 

The amount of the check was for 
$8.00. Paid up full in the State 
League for 1954. I believe this is a 
first for the Pahokee Club. The club 
under the direction of Mr. C. W. 
Orr with the help of Mr. W. A. Ren- 
nolds and Mr. Edwin Wagnon has 
been doing an outstanding job in 
that area. 

1 ee 
SUMMER CAMP 

It’s just around the corner fel- 
lows! Now is the time to start plan- 
ning and of course to start saving 
those pennies and nickles. It will 
be here before you know it. 

By the first week in April all clubs 
within the League will be receiving 
nomination forms for electing their 
choice for the outstanding Jr. Con- 
servationist for the 1953-54 year. 

Each club may select one candi- 
date. Just one! 

And when you select that one 
fellas, remember that you are put- 
ting him right in the middle of 
heavy competition. 

To send in a nominee for this title 
you must be in good standing with 
the League. What does that mean? 
Your dues must be paid up. 

Your nominee or choice must be 
a paid up member in his own club 
too. And your choice must be ac- 
tive in your club; someone on the 
ball. Someone who accomplishes a 
great deal for your club—with plen- 
ty. of go-get-it. 

The date for sending in the form 
has been set at May 1, at this writ- 
ing but it is hoped that the time 
will be extended to May 31. The 
Board of Directors, meeting this 
week in Orlando, will decide on 
the extension of time. 

SCRAPBOOKS 

If your club hasn’t started to get 

their material together, now is the 
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time to do so. Don’t forget that 
this coming summer during camp 
week, scrapbooks from various clubs 
will be exhibited. 

Prizes will be awarded. Neatness, 
Originality, Contents will be factors 
considered for judging. 

Pictures taken by club members 
may be included in the book. 

Whenever you have any publicity 
in a newspaper be sure you get two 
copies. Send one copy with your 
report to your I & E Officer. Place 
the other copy in your scrapbook. 

Material found in the Florida 
Wildlife Magazine may be cut and 
placed in scrapbook. 


Wet Wye 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
CHARTER 

Clubs without their charter with 
its constitution and by-laws, should 
make every effort to complete the 
necessary details to be properly re- 
corded. 

If your club needs assistance in 
this be sure to get in touch with 
your I & E Officer. Samples of 
charters, constitutions, and by-laws 
for you to adopt, amend, approve, 
etc., are available. Just write to 
us. We'll send them to your ad- 
visors and sponsors. 

» gue & dee ¢ 

Previous meetings of the Board 
of Directors of the State Jr. Con- 
servation Club League sponsored by 
the Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission have been in the following 
places: 

St. Petersburg—Hotel Mari-Jean, 
November 21, 22, 23, 1952. 

Tallahassee — Hotel Cherokee, 
State Game Hdqrs., November 27, 
28, 29, 1953. 

Daytona Beach — Hotel Williams, 
February 27, 28, March 1, 1953. 

Orlando — Hotel Fort Gatlin, 
March 26, 27, 28, 1954. 

League Presidents: 

Bill Nall, Clewiston, 1952-53. 
Don Herndon, Wauchula, 1953- 
54. 
ys ae) * Coe I 

Agenda for the Orlando meeting 
of the Board of Directors: 

1. Ratings of clubs— 

It is most important that any club 
wishing to be rated send in their 
work sheets. A copy of your min- 
utes or reports of any of the club’s 
meetings and activities will give you 
the necessary points for rating. 

For your reference: 

For a report of your meeting, you 
may be rated at a possible 100 
points. 

For reporting your meeting and 
giving your attendance, a possible 
100 points. 

For any activity of merit you may 
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have during the month or week, a 
possible 200 points. 

For any newspaper or radio pre- 
sentation, a possible 50 points. 

For example: 

A club meets once a week and 
has almost perfect attendance each 
time. Their total for that month 
would be 800 points and reporting 
it would give them another 400 
points: total 1200 points. If they 
had an activity, add another 200 
points; if they had something in the 
paper about their activity or meet- 
ing add another 50 points. Grand 
total: 1450 points. 

Remember the completeness of 
the report will determine the num- 
ber of points awarded. 

Any club maintaining an average 
of 75 per cent of its membership at 
its meetings and major functions or 
activities receives full credit. 

A maximum of 200 points will be 
awarded for each activity that has 
been carefully planned and executed 
by the committees and members of 
the clubs. The grading of the ac- 
tivities will be determined by the 
type of activity, participation of 
the club members, planning, orig- 
inality, and leadership shown by the 
members. 


Publicity (Newspaper or Radio) 
—Full publicity credit may be se- 
cured by having the Secretary in- 
clude with his reports clippings 
mentioning the activities of the Club. 
These clippings may be from local 
papers, high school papers, maga- 
zine articles and pictures. Paste 
clippings on separate sheet and give 
name and date of publication. 

ns Tents © 6 


TOP TEN CLUBS FOR MARCH 
JR. CONSERVATION CLUB 
LEAGUE—1954 
1. Pahokee Jr. Sportsman’s Club 

—Pahokee 
. Glades Jr. Conservation Club— 
Palmdale, Moorehaven 
. Everglades Jr. Conservation 
Squadron—Hialeah 
Leesburg Jr. Conservation & 
Wildlife Club—Leesburg 
. Melbourne Jr. Conservation 
Club—Melbourne 
. Jr. Anglers’ Club—Ft. Lauder- 
dale 
. Allapattah Jr. 
Club—Miami 
. West Palm Beach Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club—West Palm Beach 
. Belleview Jr. Conservation Club 
—Belleview 
10. Caloosa Jr. Conservation Club 
—Ft. Myers 
Other clubs in the second ten are: 
Eustis Jr. Sportsman’s Club, Jr. 
Rod & Gun Club (Clearwater-Dun- 
edin), St. Petersburg Jr. Rod & Gun 
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Club, Hillsborough County Jr. Wild- 
life Club, Miami Edison Jr. Con- 
servation Club, Clewchobee Jr. Con- 
servation Club, Edward L. Con- 
stance Jr. Fish & Wildlife Club, 
North Miami, Pasco Jr. Fish & Game 
Club, Zephyrhills, Hardee County 
Jr. Conservation Club (Wauchula), 
South Hillsboro Jr. Wildlife Assn., 
Litha. 
Hite 

For any of you who wish to cor- 
respond with your State League 
Officers, here is a list for you: 

President—Don Herndon, Route 2, 
Wauchula, Fla. 

Vice President—Charles Scruggs, 
Jr., 8505 20th St., Tampa, Fla. 

Secretary—Frank Gray, 780 N.W. 
42 St., Miami, Fla. 

Treasurer—Lynn Ward, 780 N.W. 
42 St., Miami, Fla. 

South Division: Director — Mike 
Davis, 810 E. 18th St., Hialeah, Fla. 

North Division: Director — Ray 
Smith, 917% Lakeview Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

SS No ee 

If you haven’t paid your State 
League dues now is the time to do 
so. You have until May 15 to do so. 
Your Information and Education Of- 
ficer will be around to see you. If 
you pay 50 cents now, you will be 
paid up until June 30, 1955. If you 
pay 25 cents, you will be paid up 
until June 30, 1954. If you are a new 
club and you become organized dur- 
ing the first quarter of our fiscal 
year (July 1-September 30) your 
25 cents will pay your dues until 
June 30, 1955. 

If you wish to be eligible for a 
State League patch or insignia, you 
must have your dues paid up. Not 
only in the league but in your club. 

You can not receive a 1954 mem- 
bership card from the State League, 
unless you have paid up your dues. 

To be eligible for camp you must 
have your dues paid up in your club 
and in the League. 

For this coming election of our 
State League Officers, nominees will 
be selected from the top ten clubs 
in points accumulated. The nom- 
inee or candidate should be a leader 
within his own club. He should 
be sincere and should be most in- 
terested in the services of his club 
and the league. He should have a 
sincere desire to help promote the 
conservation movement within the 
youth of Florida. He should be a 
naturalist or a conservationist. He 
should be a lover of the outdoors 
and a good fisherman as well as a 
hunter. He must be respected by 
his fellow associates and the adults 
who work with him. He must be 
good officer material to accept a 
State League office. END. 





THE DRY FLY 





IN FLORIDA 


HIS MAN was a “roll your own” fly fisher- 
man. With the skilled hands of a surgeon, 
he deftly wrapped a bit of egret fluff, tied 
on a dash of roseate spoonbill feather, added 
a fleck of iridescent green from a wood duck’s 
wing—and admired his “made on the spot” fly of 
Florida materials. 

He made a false cast or two over the surface of 
the beautiful jungle river where no man had ever 
used a rod and reel before—much less a flyrod— 
and christened the “Henshall Special.” Another cast, 
another bass! Monotonous. That was Dr. James A. 
Henshall, fishing the South Fork of the St. Lucie 
River above what now is Stuart, back in 1882. Let 
him tell it from his book, “Camping and Cruising in 
Florida: ” 

“.. Even with the artificial fly, one soon tired of 
the sport, for it required no skill to lure them from 
the dark but clear water. Those I caught averaged 
four pounds and the largest I took with the fly weighed 
nine, although I saw some heavier ones...” 

Whether the good doctor tired of hauling in lunker 
bass or wielding his rod is the question. Most famous 
American angler of his time, the Joe Brooks of his 
day—his “Book of the Black Bass” is still a standard 
reference—he recommended a 12-ft. ash and lance- 
wood stick weighing 12 ounces. 

Oh, my aching wrist! 

I suspect that Doc Henshall’s flies may have been 
as massive as the rod, compared to what’s available 
today. This I know: the dry fly will still catch plenty 
of bass in Florida, not so big on the average but even 
the yearlings are loads of fun on such light tackle 
as the 314-o0z. South Bend split bamboo dry fly action 
I’m using both on bugs and flies. 

Dry flies? What’s the guy talking about? Those 





By 
ERNEST LYONS 


little puffs belong on Eastern trout brooks and Western 
rainbow streams. They’re for wispy wands, tapered 
two-pound leaders, the selective choice after watching 
the rise, the skillful approach to the pool, the artist’s 
presentation—mainly designed and made for trout. 
Our slugging Florida bass want bigger stuff. Yeah, I 
know. But our Cracker bass and bluegills haven’t 
found out yet. They don’t know that it takes an artist 
to present ’em. Shhh: here’s a secret—they don’t know 
the difference between a Wickham’s Fancy and a Mc- 
Kenzie Grey. 

If it hits the water and has wings and a hackle, it’s 
a bug. Period. Bang! 

Even a dub like me, who habitually steps on the 
line, casts full arm instead of flicking the wrist and 
doesn’t know or care where one o’clock is, can make 
three futile efforts to lay a McGinty against the far 
bank and on the fourth they'll still pop it on the nose. 

They’re bugs about flies! 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not urging anyone to go 
down the silly lane of dry fly purism in Florida. Bass 
fishing is the most fun when you’re catching bass 
and the dry fly offers an efficient, fun-filled and largely 
overlooked additional method of catching them. They’re 
inexpensive, available in hundreds of patterns on hook 
sizes to suit—and, for the bug caster (which is what 
most of our Florida flycasters are) can be an invalu- 
able extra piece of ammunition in the fishing kit to 
catch more bass. 

It’s a sin and a shame, a national disgrace, that 
we sport fishing writers have exalted method above 
the real thing, which is the fun of catching fish. So 
let’s wipe the snobbery out of our minds which makes 
a Brahman of the dry fly man and an Untouchable 
of the worm dabbler. 

Put this down, remember it: here’s one writer who 
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believes that it takes just as much skill and is just 
as much fun to catch bass skittering a sow-bosom 
frog on a slender cane pole as it is to plop the newest 
spinning lure back under a cut bank. 

Now that we understand each other, did someone 
say dry flies? 

Yes. I was in Harry Swinglehurst’s tackle shop at 
Stuart when he complained: “Dry flies, ’m stuck with 
them. Bought out a bankrupt stock that had a lot of 
good stuff in it—and this junk. Ernie,” he said art- 
lessly, “you take ’em and try ’em. If they’re any good, 
pay me what they’re worth.” 

Harry is a foxy guy. He knows that I fish for bass 
every conceivable way. No manufacturer can send me 
a lure so weird that I won’t try it. When I push off 
in a boat there is (1) a casting outfit and Tackle Box 
A full of plugs (2) a spinning outfit and Tackle Box 
B filled with Super-Dupers and such (3) two flyrods 
(I might bust one) and Tackle Box C bursting with 
popping bugs and streamers. Just to play it safe, I 
always include a cane pole and Assortment D, full of 
corks, split shot and hooks, plus a can of worms, min- 
now dip net and minnow seine. I do not believe in 
taking chances on not having the proper equipment 
along. 

So I added “that junk,” a card of Western trout 
flies and a bunch of spares and extra patterns in plastic 
boxes, got hold of my fishing pal, Bill Abbott, and said: 


Whopping bluegills love those flies. 


Jag 
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Flyrod bream and bass. 


“Let’s give this stuff a whirl. It’s mighty pretty; it 
might catch bass.” 

We drove out to a new canal draining the Alla- 
pattah Flats where the water was running swift and 
furious. Bill chose a Grey Hackle. 

“Where’s the fly dope?” he asked. 

That’s how dumb I was—I didn’t even know you 
had to grease a dry fly. Bill looked at me pityingly, 
he used to fish the Gunnison. “Liquid or paste line 
dressing is a fair substitute,” he allowed. Luckily 
we had some. I picked Queen of the Waters, got my 
camera ready and advised: “You start off first; I’d like 
to get a few pictures in case these things really 
work.” 

Bill’s first cast scooted down the white water into 
a swirl and a pound-and-a-half big-mouth sucked it 
down. His next choice was Silver Doctor and I 
snapped a picture of a two-pounder which figured 
that flimsy bit of floating fluff was a delectable con- 
fection. A one-pound bream smacked Jock Scott on 
the nose. In an hour of Bill’s fishing and my photog- 
raphy, bass and bluegills glommed fly after fly as Bill 
changed the lures after each fish. 

“Hold, enough, you have convinced me.” I laid the 
camera down and hooked myself behind the left ear 
with Queen of the Waters. To heck with a fly that 
you can’t make a decent false cast with. I snipped it 
off, tied on a Parmachene Belle, took two whole casts 
without getting a rise, then switched to Grizzly King 
and landed one of those average two-pounders which 
weigh 12 ounces on the average lying scale. 

We wound up with a beautiful mess of fish—mixed 
bass and bream. Nothing big, although a week later, 
when the run-off had subsided, Bill caught a beautiful 
four-pounder which rose in glassy water to suck down 
a No. 6 Royal Coachman. 

There’s a time and place for the dry fly in Florida, 
just as there is for every other sort of method and 
lure. 

While mine is purely the experience of a novice, 
I’d say they’re best when the fish are gathered below 
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Bill Abbott and 412 pounder that took Royal Coachman. 


some swift-running discharge, such as a spillway or 
small stream entering a larger one. In those spots 
the bass seem to take up position watching the sur- 
face of the foam flecked swirls for anything that may 
be brought down to them. The dry fly in proper size 
is a natural for those special times when bream are 
popping and bass are gulping at insects—that stands 
to reason—but I don’t find our Florida large mouths 
or bluegills too discriminatory on this point. 

You can let the dry fly fish itself, just floating lazily 
—or fish it (as Bill did most successfully) with inch- 
long jerks of the line in your left hand. 

Unless you’re just after bream, avoid the smaller 
sized trout flies and choose the same patterns tied on 
No. 8 and above. You don’t have to worry about 
fancy leaders. Nylon monofilament from four pound 
test on down is plenty good. Use your lightest flyrod 
and your lightest fly reel to save your wrist—that 
applies to bug casting, too, in my opinion. Why wear 
yourself out having fun? Keep your eye on the fly 
every instant and your left hand taut on the line. You 
can’t expect the smashing strikes on the dry fly cus- 
tomary with a plug or occasional with a bug. There’s 
most apt to be a light “pop!” or just a dimple where 
the fly disappears, sucked down. Strike instantly with 
the line, not the rod, or the fly may be spit out. 
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Use the dry fly as an accessory when bass or bream 
are knocking bugs without taking them—and you'll 
be surprised how you'll start scoring. They don’t 
deign to “shoulder bump” the fly nearly so much as 
they do a bug when they’re in the non-taking mood. 

I’m not too sure, though, about Parmachene Belle. 
To date Bill and I have kept a record and we’ve caught 
bass or bluegills on every bit of “that junk” except 
Parmachene. I’ve laid that one carefully away. Harry 
said “If they’re any good, you pay me what they’re 
worth.” That’s what’s bothering me. I assumed that 
he was a reputable dealer. What do you personally 
think of a tackle man who would unload a whole 
assortment on a fellow, including one dry fly that 
couldn’t catch anything in two whole casts? END 















The card of western trout flies. 































We're sure that you’ve often heard the ex- 
pression, “Don’t shoot doe deer and you'll 
always have deer hunting.” It’s fairly easy 
to issue such a statement, but it’s mighty hard 
to get some people interested in hearing it 
with both ears open; that is, getting these per- 
sons to take this statement for a rule of the 
field and forest. 

Many are those sportsmen who abide by the 
laws relating to the taking of game birds and 
animals, while on the other side of the ledger 
you'll find those who either through careless- 
ness or with a sense of “buck fever’, or through 
disregard of the law shoot or cripple does in 
the forest. Some get away without being ar- 
rested while a few are caught by the Wildlife 
Officers. 

But since this article concerns the propaga- 
tion of deer, let’s sidestep the violation angle 
and stay with the does. We'll see exactly what 
they mean as far as increasing the deer herd is 
concerned. 

Did you know that one doe deer killed in 
the forest by either neglect or violation of 
the law means a loss of 66 deer in eight years? 
This is a true statement taken from the rec- 
ords of our wildlife biologists and for the 
rest of this article we'll discuss the story of 
this doe deer. 

Does usually don’t reproduce the first year 
except in rare occasions, but thereafter for the 
next seven years when in good condition their 
reproduction rate is an average of 1% fawns 
a year, with twins—both buck and doe—each 
even year and one fawn—either a buck or doe 
—during the odd years. Yearling bucks and 
does do not produce any fawns the first year 
but they, too, begin their cycle of 1% fawns 
a year the second year, and so on down the 
line. 

The picture is somewhat like this. The first 
year you have one doe and a buck to service 
her. The second year you'll begin the repro- 
duction cycle with twins for the doe, then 
the following year the doe will have another 
fawn, either a buck or doe. We'll make her 
second year’s child a doe since at the end of 
the eight-year cycle the bucks and does will 
sort of even themselves out. Perhaps a table 
can help you to get this story better: 


Year Does Bucks Total Deer 
it : 1 2 
2 3 2 a 
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3 4 4 8 
+ 6 7 13 
) 9 10 19 
6 14 15 29 
7 21 22 43 
8 32 34 66 


We must admit, however, that the above 
story of reproduction would take place under 
ideal conditions, that is plenty of food and 
cover, with no shooting permitted. But if 
hunting were permitted, approximately 28 
bucks could be taken in this particular area, 
since according to the records of our biologists, 
one buck can service an average of six does. 

Poaching is very detrimental on deer as can 
be seen in the above figures for the loss of one 
doe can and does mean the loss of numerous 
other does and bucks in the years to come. 
On the other hand, deer are very responsive 
to efficient law enforcement for with a care- 
fully guarded herd, its numbers can increase 
steadily to insure a better than average deer 
shooting season for all sportsmen. 

All species of game here in Florida depend 
upon food, cover and weather conditions, but 
the deer is a hardy creature that can pretty 
well take care of itself under most conditions. 
True, it needs food and cover, but probably 
does not fluctuate so much in response to these 
factors as quail, squirrel and waterfowl do. 
Turkey is in the same category as deer in 
this respect since that bird, too, is extremely 
dependent upon protection and the exclusion 
of poaching for an increase in numbers. 

The white-tailed deer, Florida’s big game 
animal, is found in approximately 80 percent 
of the counties of the State in sufficient num- 
bers to produce fair to good hunting. He is 
most abundant in the Ocala National Forest, 
the Eglin Field Military Reservation and the 
vast forests along the Gulf Coast. His history 
reveals that he was slaughtered by the pio- 
neers, his natural habitat was exploited by 
agriculture and logging practices, and he finally 
disappeared from all but the most remote 
sections of the State. Fortunately, due to pro- 
tection from overshooting by efficient law 
enforcement, the protection which they enjoy 
on State breeding areas, the more conservation- 
minded attitude of sportsmen, and the fencing 
of large areas by private concerns, the deer 
clan is again increasing in numbers. Some five 
years ago, records indicated that the deer 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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WILDLIFE AND 
TAME WATER 
CAN SPLIT A 
FLORIDA MELON 





By 


COLONEL HERMAN W. SCHULL, Jr. 
District Engineer, Jacksonville District, Corps of Engineers 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: From time to time we hear 
remarks from two groups of dedicated interests. 
These are (1) the “Leave it as it is, you can’t im- 
prove on nature” group, and (2) the “Flood control 
needs cannot be reconciled with wildlife needs’’ 
group. Both are sincere, but both, it seems to me, 
are suffering from slack lines or warped sights. A 
leading tobacco manufacturer once advertised that 
“nature in the raw is seldom mild’”—Even Tenny- 
son referred to nature as being ‘red in fang and 
claw.” I hesitate to think of Florida or this nation 
as being still as the Indians knew it. Undoubtedly, 
it was wonderfully blessed with water, game, fish 
and forests in those days, but research shows that 
even then they had flood, famine, and plague. 
Obviously, nature did not prevent those occur- 
rences; obviously nature can be helped along by 
intelligent human cooperation. Every one would 
like to see Florida progress. We like to see that 
happen, however, with as little disruption to natural 
resources as’ possible. It is the sincere belief that 
flood control and conservation interests run paral- 
lel that prompts me to present the following article. 
H.-W. S. dr. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
Fish and Game Management authorities agree in 


Construction in progress on levees which will enclose 1,300 square 
miles of Everglades Conservation Area. 





general with the conservation aims as presented in 
this article. Points of difference lie principally in 
the degree and direction of control as so frequently 
dictated by local groups wishing to use natural 
marshlands for agriculture, and in the definition of 
a “flood’’. A rise in water that inundates the nat- 
ural flood plain of the Kissimmee River may be a 
flood to the cattlemen whose pastures are covered 
with water, but to the hunter and fisherman it is 
simply the normal rise in water that accompanies 
the rainy season. The question is—should these 
marshlands be raising permanent cattle pasture 
or serving as natural fish hatcheries and waterfowl 
areas. Somewhere between these opposing uses a 
satisfactory compromise must be reached and the 
aim of the flood control project presumably is to 
arrive at such a compromise. 


ORE than 27 million Americans enjoyed fish 
and wildlife and recreational facilities at 
more than 150 Corps of Engineers project 
areas in 1952. More than 5,500,000 man- 
days of fishing and 350,000 man-days of 

hunting were recorded at those projects, which pro- 
vide 3,500,000 acres for some form of outdoor sport- 

ing activity including 1,500,000 acres of permanent 
water habitat and 2,000,000 acres of shore-line range. 

These benefits have been the corollary to the construc- 
tion of more than 300 flood control projects. The 300 
projects throughout the nation protect some 860 com- 

munities of 4,600,000 inhabitants and 26,000,000 farm 
acres from direct flood damage of more than $300 

million a year. 

As flood control works already begun by the Jack- 
sonville District Corps of Engineers are completed, 
Florida and tourist-sportsmen will benefit from still 
another project—one of the nation’s most carefully 
conceived flood control-conservation plans. This is 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood Control Plan, 
the first phase of which was adopted by Congress in 
1948, and on which construction began in 1950. 

Conservation provisions of that plan are not a happy 
stroke of luck, but are a dividend to be harvested as 
a result of coordinated thinking and consultation be- 
tween the Corps of Engineers—the constructing agency 
—and the agencies concerned with fish and wildlife 
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management—the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Other departments of the State Board of Conservation, 
such as the Division of Water Survey and Research, 
are important in promoting water conservation prac- 
tices at all levels of project development. Cooperative 
efforts in providing for wildlife activities have been 
so successful that the Federal fish and wildlife agency, 
in cooperation with the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, put out a preliminary report in 
1947 conservatively crediting the flood control plan 
with $291,000 in annual benefits to fish and wildlife 
resources, not including the many intangible benefits 
of water conservation, improved health, and sport and 
recreation to be derived from public use of the facili- 
ties planned. 

Sportsmen and conservationists are interested in the 
creation in the lower Everglades of a water conserva- 
tion area nearly twice as large as Lake Okeechobee, 
where water can be held at higher safe levels than 
has been possible for several generations. They are 
interested in the creation of dependable water-reten- 
tion areas at desirable levels in 10 or more large 
lakes in the Kissimmee River Basin, which now alter- 
nately flood surrounding high land or dry up to muddy 
death traps for countless fish. They are interested in 
conserving more water in Lake Okeechobee and other 
storage areas for beneficial dry-season use, rather than 
wastefully rushing it to the sea in times of heavy rain- 
fall. All of those features, and many more of interest 
to conservationists, are incorporated in the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Plan. The initial phase 
of that plan, as adopted by Congress, is the first flood 
control project to be authorized for construction in 
the peninsular portion of Florida. The project contains 
so much of interest and concern to Florida sportsmen 
and conservationists that they should study it thor- 
oughly and objectively. 

The Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
Plan when completed will provide flood control to an 
area of 15,000 square miles in the most frequently 
flooded portion of Florida. That area is larger than 
Connecticut, Delaware, and New Jersey combined. 
It includes about a fourth of the area of the state, a 
third of its population, and nearly half of its wealth. 
In addition to being capable of producing more than 
$40 million in annual benefits (prevention of flood 
damages and land production enhancement) the plan 
includes extensive provisions for improved fish and 
wildlife and water conservation activities. 


Detailed studies are now under way in Kissimmee 
River Basin which will lead to final plans for that 
area. The general plan of flood control will consist of 
creating dependable water storage areas in 10 large 
lakes of the valley which are now either undesirably 
low in dry seasons or flood high ground in wet sea- 
sons. Those lake bottoms are like a saucer with one 
edge broken off. The plan would restore that low 
edge by a levee containing a control structure. In 
that way, more water will be stored so that the excess 
of rainy seasons can be carried over to subsequent 
dry ones. To safely hold these lakes at desirably higher 
levels, it will be necessary to provide improved con- 
necting channels throughout the chain of upper valley 
lakes on down to the lower end of Lake Kissimmee. 
When hurricane rainfalls or other storms occur with 
lake levels high, control gates will be opened, and the 
excessive rainfall moved downstream rapidly. In that 
way, high lake stages can be maintained without mar- 
ginal flooding. As soon as the excess rainfall is re- 
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Construction progress at pump station $-5A is shown above. The dis- 

charge pipes and shutter gates for the first two pumps are in place, 

and thel06-inch diameter propeller and drive shaft for pump No. 1 
(at right) has been installed. 





The first of the large pumps being installed on the West Palm Beach 

Canal at pump station S-5A of the Central and Southern Florida Flood 

Control Project. The pump is 116 inches in diameter and can dis- 

charge 360,000 gallons of water a minute to the Everglades Conser- 

vation Area. There will eventually be a total of 20 such pumps at 
5 pumping stations performing the same function. 


Upstream view of pump station S-5A, the first of several such stations 
which will pump water from the agricultural area to the conservation 
area of the Central and Southern Florida Flood Control Project. 








moved, the “faucet” can be turned off at the control 
structures, leaving a high but non-flooding stage in the 
lake to carry over to a drier future time. Along Kis- 
simmee River, below Lake Kissimmee, there will also 
be numerous water control structures to step the 
water level down in easy stages to prevent overdrain- 
age and to maintain water tables high enough to 
nurture pasture grasses. Fishing authorities have 
stated that a zone of lake fluctuation in the higher 
levels of allowable control is productive of good fish- 
ing. The prevention of undesirably low stages would 
give the lakes increased permanent water habitat and 
prevent fish being stranded in the marginal shallows 
which are productive as feeding and spawning areas. 

Moving on southward, Lake Okeechobee is a rela- 
tively stable permanent body of water of some 730 
square miles. It is the principal water storage area 
of south Florida and will have to become more so. 
South of the lake is one of the largest bodies of deep 
organic muck and peat soil in the world. It is natural 
that it has become a sugar bowl for Florida, the nation’s 
chief winter vegetable source, and an important cattle 
area where grazing two cows per acre, with no auxil- 
iary feed, is common practice. Lake Okeechobee has 
furnished the dry season water needed for these ac- 
tivities, but that area of some 1,100 square miles is 
only about a third developed. The remainder is await- 
ing only adequate flood protection and basic water 
control facilities for rapid and complete development. 
When that takes place, much more water will be re- 
quired from Lake Okeechobee. Present storage pro- 
visions will be far below minimum needs. 

To correct this, more water must be stored, at 
higher levels than is now permissible. Present levees 
were built as a direct result of the 1926 and 1928 hur- 
ricanes which drowned over 2,500 persons at Lake 
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Okeechobee. Those levees would be raised, and ex- 
tended to complete the encirclement of the lake to 
enable greater water storage with a continuation of 
present protection to life and property. Present regu- 
lation of Lake Okeechobee requires discharge by way 
of Caloosahatchee River and St. Lucie Canal during 
heavy rainfall periods, such as occurred last year, 
for months at a time to reduce the lake to non-flooding 
levels as rapidly as possible. This long period of dis- 
charge is not only wasteful of valuable water, but is 
obnoxious to residents near the mouths of these out- 
lets. This is particularly true near Stuart where the 
excellent fishing in St. Lucie estuary is claimed by 
local interests to be significantly reduced during 
periods of discharge from the lake, since the water 
contains increased amounts of suspended matter at 
such times. The provision for greater storage in the 
lake will mean that all water so stored will not have 
to be discharged. 

Further solution to the Lake Okeechobee discharge 
problem is also contained in the parts of the plan 
having to do with the agricultural area south of Lake 
Okeechobee, and the large conservation area of raw 
Everglades lying even farther south. The plan in- 
cludes the enlargement of the Miami, Hillsboro, North 
New River, and West Palm Beach Canals throughout 
the agricultural area. At the outer limits of that area 
will be a huge pump station in each of those main 
canals. After an excessive storm, direct rainfall must 
be removed rapidly to prevent damage to the tender 
truck crops. When agricultural drainage has been ac- 
complished, usually within a few days after the storm 
ends, the canals would then be used to remove water 
from Lake Okeechobee and to conduct it to the new 
conservation area for further useful storage. The out- 
let capacity of those pumps and canals compares quite 
favorably to that of St. Lucie Canal. Consideration is 
also being given to provision of an emergency spill- 
way near the Miami Canal which would divert sur- 
plus water from the lake through a wide overland 
channel to the conservation area. Surplus floodwaters 
thus diverted to the conservation area could then be 
conserved instead of being lost through discharge by 
way of St. Lucie Canal and Caloosahatchee River. 

It is in the conservation area that the greatest fish 
and wildlife benefits are inherent. That area, divided 
into 3 parts, and extending from West Palm Beach 
Canal south and east of the agricultural area to 
Tamiami Canal, will include more than 1,300 square 
miles, or nearly twice as much surface area as Lake 
Okeechobee. It is being created to store water on the 
lands for the benefits of fish and wildlife, water stor- 
age for agricultural and urban uses in coastal regions, 
amelioration of temperature, conservation of the com- 
bustible organic soils, and creation of a fresh water 
head to assist in resisting salt water encroachment to 
south Florida’s municipal water supplies. 

The northerly conservation area has already been 
taken over by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service as 
the Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge. The other 
two portions are under management by the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. This, de- 
spite the fact that encircling levees and water control 
works have not yet been completed. Conservation 
interests are already much indebted to the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control District for ob- 
taining the vast tracts of Everglades lands comprising 
these conservation areas. That agency was created by 
the State Legislature to represent local interests in 
all matters connected with the Federal project, and to 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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POR FISIMG PLEASURE 


There'll be more fun for you—and fewer 
headaches for the fishing camp operator 
—if yowll follow these common sense 
suggestions on your next fishing trip. 


If you’re planning a trip to a fishing camp in the 
near future, you’re probably wondering what you can 
expect of the operator and guides. It may come as 
somewhat of a shock that there are certain things 
expected of you! 

That’s right—of you! I know you’re planning to lay 
out good money for a few days, or weeks, at the camp 
and feel that everything should be done to make your 
stay pleasant—and it will be. But you'll find that the 
enjoyment you derive from your stay will depend 
upon what you take with you and how you act while 
you're there. 

You should keep in mind that staying at a fishing 
camp means more than a mere client-operator rela- 
tionship. Lasting friendships are developed from these 
experiences. Common sense, applied to a few simple 
points, will enable you to get the most enjoyment out 
of your fishing trip. 

When you write the camp operator, bear in mind 
that he hasn’t time for lengthy correspondence. Keep 
it brief! The advertisement, or brochure, will usually 
supply you with all the information you need—loca- 
tion, facilities, what fishing to expect. Rates should be 
definitely agreed upon. Later arguments can thereby 
be averted. Find out what’s included in the quoted 
figure. Does the charge for the guide include a boat 
and a motor? If you have your own motor, are there 
boats available for it? Does the camp furnish gasoline 
and, if so, is there an extra charge for it? 

Another thing. Don’t ask the operator whether he’ll 
guarantee a certain amount or kind of fish. No one can 
do that—no mortal, that is. Be reasonable. He’ll do 
the best he can. 

When you’ve made your plans notify the operator 
of the exact dates and send him the deposit he re- 
quests. Tell him how many your party will include 
and hold to that—unless the extra members are pre- 
pared to sleep on the ground. And don’t overstay your 
reservation. There may be a party expecting to move 
in when you leave. On the other hand, if there’s 
nothing but rain and few fish for the first couple days, 
don’t get discouraged and check out. The operator has 
made arrangements in your behalf, and you'll leave 
him holding the bag. 

For clothing, follow the very good general rule of 
taking enough for wet, cold weather. If it’s warm you 
can strip down for comfort, but it obviously doesn’t 
work the other way. Your shoes or boots should be 
waterproof, and if you plan to do much walking, you'll 
find composition soles are better than leather, since 
the latter draw up after being wet. 

The ad or brochure will tell you what fish are 
available and what methods are recommended. From 
this information decide what fishing you're going to 
do, then take everything you'll need. Remember: the 
camp is not a sporting-goods store. There may be odd 
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By JULIUS STURM 


bits of equipment around that can be used for repair 
purposes, but don’t count on it. 

At camp keep in mind that you’re not in a hotel. 
They’re probably not equipped for serving meals at 
odd hours. If breakfast is scheduled for 6:00, be there 
at 6:00, not 8:00. And leave your fastidious tastes at 
home, or stay there with them. If there are special 
requirements for the foods you eat, then a fishing 
camp is probably not the place for you. 

Don’t expect the operator to devote all his time to 
you. He has other patrons to care for. 

If you’re going to be there for several days, don’t 
start the first day saving fish to take home. In Florida, 
where fish are so plentiful, there’s little chance of not 
catching plenty the last two or three days. No matter 
how well they’re frozen they won’t be much good if 
they’re kept a couple of weeks. 

When you get out on the water, do whatever you 
can to make a tough job easier for the guide. “Dress 
ship,” or keep your weight centered in the boat so 
no extra effort is required to row or paddle. Don’t 
stand up unless he tells you it’s safe to do so. 

Show some consideration by not making him row 
or paddle all day. If you go upwind from likely loca- 
tions you can drift past them. Remember—the guide 
is not a tireless engine. And don’t tell him where to 
go. He’s supposed to know. That’s why you’ve hired 
him! : 

Have you ever seen a fisherman with a battery of 
gang hooks stuck in his neck? Chances are he’s the 
victim of a sidearm caster. This “sidewinder” is one 
of the most dangerous obstacles fellow anglers have 
to contend with. Don’t be guilty of it, particularly in 
a boat. 7 

When you beach somewhere for lunch it’s your 
guide’s job to take care of all the details—preparing 
a fire, cooking lunch, cleaning fish, etc. On the other 
hand, common courtesy demands that you ask him 
in what way you can be of assistance. He’ll appreciate 
that. But let him take care of the fire. He knows how 
to tend it properly and minimize the risk of a forest 
fire. Another thing: don’t use his ax. Chances are he 
won’t appreciate that at all, and he’ll have the ad- 
ditional worry that you may cut yourself with it. 

Fishing camp operators are unanimous in their 
praise of the “average” patron, but they’ve all en- 
countered those whom they’d rather not have back 
a second time. To the person who is vitally alive, a 
stay at a fishing camp, and the hours spent in soli- 
tude with a guide, provide an opportunity to meet and 
study new personalities. 

If you want to keep yourself among the majority 
of fishermen who have a perpetual welcome awaiting 
them, treat the camp operator and his personnel with 
the same thoughtfulness with which you’d want to be 
treated. They’re expecting it of you! END. 
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F YOU have been wanting to buy a good used 
gun, now is the time to make your bid in the 
Florida firearms market. Many good buys, pre- 
viously unavailable during the hunting season, 
are awaiting buyers who will take time to study 
and evaluate the current stage of a firearm’s useful 
life. It is these informed shooters who will likely 
get the best of the used gun offerings, their knowledge 
enabling them to differentiate between good buys 
and those firearms already close to the end of active 
lives. 

Just recently a friend brought to me for pre- 
purchase examination and test firing a_ beautiful 
Savage model 99, .30-30 cal., lever action rifle which 
at the beginning of Florida’s last hunting season 
couldn’t have been parted from owner for love or 
money. The asking price was only $35—an excep- 
tional bargain as the rifle proved to be in almost 
perfect condition inside and out, and very accurate. 
It was offered for sale solely because the original 
purchaser found last season’s deer hunting a bit too 
strenuous for his advancing age and heart condition. 
Another good used gun, a super-grade Ithaca 16-ga. 
double, changed hands because the owner had decided 
to replace it with another Ithaca, a pump-action, feath- 
erweight repeater. 

Readers will usually find the average used gun 
seller honest, and frank as to his reason for wanting 
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HE CROP! 


By 
EDMUND McLAURIN 


to sell. But, as in the selling of any commodity, there 
are always a few unscrupulous sellers who do not 
hesitate to take advantage of an eager, impressed, but 
uninformed, buyer. In the same minority group is 
the otherwise ethical person who will sometimes be 
tempted to pass on to another purchaser a “lemon” 
in which he has made unwise investment. It is with 
the idea of helping you get the best possible used 
gun value for your money that this article is presented. 


Two cardinal rules should be kept in mind when 
buying any firearm, new or used: (1) the particular 
type of shooting for which you plan to use the gun; 
(2) what you can afford to pay for what you want. 

If you’re seeking a certain make and model, you 
should, if necessary, also familiarize yourself with 
the gun’s features and its component parts by studying 
the manufacturer’s catalog before entering the buying 
market. 


What is a used gun worth? Aside from the two 
major factors mentioned, the dollar value of a used 
gun should be based on its condition—Perfect; Ex- 
cellent; Very Good; Good; Fair or Poor—at the time 
of re-sale. 

For the guidance of its thousands of members in 
the field, the National Rifle Association has estab- 
lished the condition stages of a second hand gun as 
follows: Perfect—in new condition, in every respect; 
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Excellent—new condition, used but 
little, no noticeable marring of wood 
or metal, bluing perfect (except at 
muzzle and sharp edges where 
normal wear is natural); Very Good 
—in perfect working condition, no 
appreciable wear on working sur- 
faces, no corrosion or pitting, only 
minor surface dents or scratches; 
Good—in safe working condition, 
minor wear on working surfaces, 
no broken parts, no corrosion or 
pitting that will interfere with prop- 
er functioning; Fair—in safe work- 
ing condition but well worn, perhaps 
requiring replacement of minor 
parts or adjustments, no rust but 
may have corrosion pits which do 
not render article unsafe or inoper- 
able; Poor—badly worn, perhaps re- 
quiring major adjustments or re- 
pairs to place in safe operating 
condition. 

Within the scope of these gun 
condition definitions, countless thou- 
sands of used gun transactions are 
annually consummated in good faith 
and seller-buyer satisfaction. 

In dollar values, used guns in the 
Excellent to Perfect classifications 
are generally worth 75 to 85% of 
their listed catalog prices. If Very 
Good, a maximum of 75% is within 
reason. If Good, then from 50% to 
two thirds of the original retail price 
is fair asking. (Note: This sug- 
gested valuation appraisal scale 
should not be applied to gun col- 
lectors’ items, where scarcity as well 
as condition combine to establish 
fair dollar value in a specialized 
field of gun trading.) 

Firearms in Fair or Poor condi- 
tion are frequently not bargains, 
unless you are so mechanically 
gifted and tool equipped that you 
can do the necessary gunsmithing at 
nominal above-purchase cost. 

Used guns, whether they be pis- 








Above, a shotgun, whether it is a slide- 
action like this one; a double, or an auto- 
loader, should have a tight unbroken stock, 
a tight breech, a positive safety and a barrel 
free from dents. If a used shotgun swells 
the brass heads if fired loads to an extent 
that bulges can be seen or felt, that gun 
needs the attention of a good gunsmith. In 
the double-barrel type, a worn hinge-pin 
will cause looseness at the breech. 


Right, insist on test firing all offered auto- 
loading or so called “‘automatic” firearms. 
Test firing is the one sure way of checking 
the reliability of the disconnector, that very 
essential part which spaces the shots just 
enough to keep the gun from going maxim 
or full-automatic on a loaded magazine. 


tols, rifles or shotguns, have certain 
common components, such as bar- 
rels, basic frames, firing pins, trig- 
gers, stocks and assembly screws, 
plus a factory-provided headspace 
tolerance that normally is only three 
or four thousandths of an inch. Be- 
gin your inspection and appraisal of 
an offered used gun by first check- 
ing these common features. 

Most serious to personal safety is 
existing headspace, in non-technical 
language the tiny space that exists 
between the face of an unfired car- 


Left, a used revolver’s cylinder chambers 
should line up precisely with the barrel. The 
cylinder should lo-k firmly into position with 
the hammer cocked. The gun’s frame and 
crane should not be warped or cracked, and 
the joint of frame and crane without inter- 
vening space. Action should be smooth, and 
the mainspring strong enough to give good 
hammer fall and sure primer ignition. These 
are only a few of the important checks you 
should make for a good buy. 


Below, a used rifle’s sights should be firm 
in their slots; the barrel straight, free from 
exterior bulges or interior rings, the rifling 
not excessively worn at both the muzzle end 
and the first four inches from the breech, 
for good accuracy. Normal headspace for 
a .22 rim fire is around .043” or .046"; 
firing pin protrusion usually about .038”, 
with bolt-actions generally being fitted to 
closer tolerances than other types of actions 
which, like the semi-automatic shown, re- 
quire a certain degree of freedom for 
reliable functioning. 
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tridge or shell in the chamber and 
the face of the breech-bolt or 
breech-block. Within a narrow mar- 
gin of safety, this provided-for 
headspace takes care of minor va- 
riations in face thickness of car- 
tridges or shells used. Headspace 
increases with hard use and wear. 
It demands attention when it climbs 
to .006 of an inch or above. The 
only cure for excessive headspace 
is to have the factory, or a com- 
petent local gunsmith, re-seat the 
barrel closer to the bolt face or 
breech-block, a job usually involv- 
ing cutting a thread off the barrel, 
re-fitting and re-chambering. If 
your contemplated used gun pur- 
chase has headspace exceeding op- 
erational safety margins, better not 
buy it. 

A gun that has had good care 
should have a spotless barrel, most 
desirable if it is to be used for tar- 
get work. Neglect or abuse is in- 
dicated by rusted, pitted, rough or 
ringed interiors. A full length bar- 
rel examination should disclose no 
bulges or rings, and the shadow line 
as the barrel is slowly rotated for 
inspection should be straight and 
unbroken. The muzzle face should 
not be marred. In used rifles and 
pistols, look for rifling wear at both 
the muzzle end and the first four 
inches from the breech; wear at 
these points affects accuracy. Deep 
exterior nicks and bad dents indi- 
cate abuse. A barrel bent at the 
end is hopeless. If a new barrel 
is needed, replacement will cost 
around $10 for a pistol; $10 to $25 
for average rifles and even higher 
figures for new shotgun and target 
barrels. 

Test a barrel for looseness in its 
frame or breech assembly by grasp- 
ing the barrel near the muzzle and 
twisting with an unscrewing motion. 
Sometimes barrels work loose (un- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CONSERVATION: 


A THEME 





FOR PLENTY 


By 


ACTING GOVERNOR CHARLEY E. JOHNS 


Recently I had the honor of announcing the se- 
lection of William D. Gunter, a 19-year-old Live Oak 
boy, as the Young Outstanding Outdoor Floridian of 
1953. Billy represented Florida at the first National 
Conference of Young Outdoor Americans held in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. His selection was to me very 
fitting because as an active member of the Future 
Farmers of America Billy has learned the value of 
conservation, and conservation of our outdoor re- 
sources was definitely a theme of 1953 in Florida. 

It is my sincere hope that conservation will be a 
theme for plenty every year in Florida. I proclaimed 
March 21 through 27 as Florida Wildlife Conservation 
week to focus our attention in this direction. 

We must look to our young Floridians to carry on 
the vigorous conservation program the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has inaugurated in 
the past decade to save our state’s great natural re- 
sources. I feel the Commission is on the right track 
with its Junior Conservation Club program. There 
are many of these clubs active throughout the state 
today. The summer camping sessions for youngsters 
which are sponsored by the Commission and the plans 
for enlarging this project with a permanent location 
and buildings are steps toward increasing our young 
people’s awareness of the need for conservation as 
well as bringing them the joys of outdoor sports and 
sportsmanship. 

Conservation of our game and fish is a favorite 
subject of mine, and it hasn’t been very long since 
only a few farsighted and, fortunately for the state, 
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active individuals got the conservation ball rolling. 
According to professional wildlife biologists, some of 
our farming and industrial methods were reducing 
the fertility of our soil and waters to such an extent 
that game and fish found it difficult to survive in 
some areas of Florida. Careless burning of wood- 
lands was either destroying game or driving it into 
the few places still untouched by our civilization, 
where it could find natural cover and food. Over- 
fishing was beginning to seriously cut down our stock 
of the famed black bass and other game fish. Re- 
stocking of game and fish was only a partial answer 
and could do little good when cover and food for 
them were constantly decreasing. In fact, restocking 
an area where cover and food were depleted could 
only make the fight for survival more difficult. 

Since 1947 when the Commission had only 213,700 
acres of public hunting land under its protective wing, 
the amount of supervised public hunting acreage has 
increased to 3,500,000. These lands are fenced, pro- 
vided with a warden for law enforcement, receive 
adequate fire protection, restocked with game where 
conditions are favorable now, and planted with food 
crops to be followed with restocking where conditions 
are not now favorable. The results of this program 
in the deer and turkey population alone showed an 
increase of around a hundred per cent from 1947 
through 1952. 

Fishing, long a favorite Florida activity, is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds, even though the amount of 
fishing waters has remained the same. In some fabled 
fishing spots, the catching of bass and pan fish at an 
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ever increasing rate over long years, caused the rough 
fish population to get out of balance with the desir- 
able fish. In one Alachua county lake the Commis- 
sion reported the removal of 300,000 pounds of gizzard 
shad over a period of a few months! The removal 
of rough fish means that game fish have a better 
chance to become the tackle-busting, mouth-watering 
size that puts a gleam in fishermen’s eyes. 

The illegal seine fisherman, another of freshwater 
fishing’s foremost enemies, is battled daily by the 


Johns and C. W. Pace, Director of 

the Game and Fresh Water Fish 

Commission, show the proclamation 

Johns signed declaring March 21 

through 27 Florida Wildlife Conser- 
vation Week. 
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Acting - Governor Charley E. Johns 

congratulates Billy Gunter on_ his 

selection as the Young Outstanding 
Outdoor Floridian of 1953. 


Commission’s Wildlife Officers. In one netting these 
fish outlaws can spoil the joy of countless sport fish- 
ermen. Thousands and thousands of yards of illegal 
seines have been seized and destroyed by Wildlife 
Enforcement Officers, who often use two-way radio 
between air-borne spotting crews and ground forces 
on land or water to trap the violators. Each time 
these men go into action against illegal seine fisher- 
men, Florida’s good fishing benefits. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Behind the activities of the Com- 
mission must stand a Florida public 
well sold on protection, conserva- 
tion, and restoration of our game and 
fish. Without public support and 
cooperation our state’s official efforts 
are often wasted. Through the 
education program of the Commis- 
sion, through the Junior Conserva- 
tion Clubs, and through the publica- 
tion of Florida Wildlife magazine, 
the ardent message of conservation 
goes out to Floridians and those who 
come to Florida to enjoy our sun- 
filled outdoors. The efforts of every 
man, woman, and child who appre- 
ciates and enjoys our woodlands and 
meadows, lakes and streams must 
join those of our official agencies 
toward promoting a well planned 
and balanced conservation program. 


In our own experience, we can all 
remember times when we broke one 
of nature’s laws, and the dishearten- 
ing result. It may have been trying 
to get too much too quickly out of 
the land, or it may have been burn- 
ing off trash on a windy day. Some- 
times the results follow closely on 
the heels of the act, but more often 
it takes years to see the vast extent 
of our careless or hasty deed. 


Florida has taken a stand while 
there is still time and while it still 
has the resources with which to 











Above: Johns and Wildlife Officer Vernon Hays examine a seven pound 
black bass caught by Governor George N. Craig of Indiana. 


work. We must not abandon this books by men, they follow nature’s 
stand. For while Florida’s conser- laws which were written into the 
vation laws were written into the centuries by time. END. 


Below: Florida’s future belongs to them. What they do with it depends 


on how well we train them. 
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Yee florida Worm Lizard 


By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, Florida 


No, that little creature in the photograph above is 
not an earthworm but a lizard modified for subter- 
ranean life. It has a back-bone (which worms lack), 
and a distinct head and tail. Like most lizards, it 
has scales, but they are fused together so as to form 
rings around the body. These rings give the lizard 
traction as it burrows through the sand. The mouth 
and the nostrils are located on the under side of the 
pointed snout. Eyes are present but usually con- 
cealed beneath the skin; sometimes they are visible 
externally as small black dots. The tail is bluntly 
rounded, and covered with enlarged, rough scales. 
This calloused tail tip is useful when the lizard decides 
to travel backward, which it often does. There are 
no limbs whatsoever, and no external ear openings. 

When fully grown, the worm lizard is about fourteen 
inches long, and nearly a half-inch in diameter. Its 
color is usually a pale lavender, sometimes pinkish, 
whitish, or purplish-gray. Occasionally there are faint 
stripes on the head and neck. When held to the light, 
the worm lizard is somewhat translucent. 

Fossil remains of worm lizards have been found 
in some of the western and central states. Evidently, 
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ages ago these odd creatures were more widespread 
than they are at present. For some unknown reason, 
they died out everywhere in the United States except 
Florida. Thus the one kind that survives in this 
country is appropriately called the “Florida worm 
lizard.” Fairly close relatives of the worm lizard 
still survive in the West Indies, the Mediterranean 
region, Africa, and South America. 

Even in Florida the worm lizard is not widespread, 
being largely confined to the central part of the state. 
This creature was first made known to science about 
95 years ago, when specimens were found at Mica- 
nopy, in Alachua County. Since then it has been 
found as far north as Lake City and as far south as 
Lake Placid. Specifically, it is known from Columbia, 
Levy, Alachua, Marion, Volusia, Orange, Pinellas, 
Hillsborough, Polk, and Manatee counties. Within 
this region it mostly inhabits dry, sandy places. It 
is especially common in areas where the turkeyoak 
and the longleaf pine grow. Here it burrows in the 
ground, rarely venturing to the surface. It is also 
found in “‘serub,” liveoak hammock, well drained lake- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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ABOUT STRIPERS 





By PAUL MAINS 


(The specie referred to in this article, like various other 
species, has several names including local monikers attached 
to them in certain localities. ‘The best known names are: 
striped bass, stripers, rockfish, linesides, squid hound, green- 
head and others. The real identification is Striped Bass 
(Roccus Saxatilis. ) 

ILY, unpredictable, temperamental, stub- 
born and powerful, is one way of describ- 
ing the striped bass. All who have fished 
them will readily agree especially if they 
have hooked and landed them with light 
tackle. And light tackle is determined differently in 
scattered sections and by contrasting interpretations 
of anglers in certain areas. Whether you use lines 
of 25 to 36 pounds test with rod tips of four, six or 
nine ounces a medium size striper can change the 
shape of your rod tip from a straight blank into a 
horseshoe arc. Such gear is considered light tackle. 

The “silk hat” angler frowns upon the above stuff 
as being light. He chooses conventional bait casting 
rods of medium, light or extra-light weights, used 
with ordinary level-wind bait casting reels and lines 
of from 8 to 15-pound tests. The next higher level 
could be described as the “ermine shirt” gang of the 
piscatorial arts. These are the fellows who use medium 
to heavyweight salt water fly rods, large capacity salt 
water fly reels, GAF and GBF torpedo head fly lines, 
and from 100 to 300 yards of 15 to 25-pound test line 
for backing. 

There’s still another group of artists whom we will 
refer to as the “adventurers” or “nuts” of the fishing 
fraternity, and the writer is one of these. We are 
the chest-beaters who use spinning tackle consisting 
of the lightweight rods, fresh water spinning reels 
and line of from 3 to 6-pound tests for the majority 
of our fishing. Of course there is heavier spinning 
gear available for the bigger salt water game fishes, 
yet it is considered within the category of light tackle. 
So much for the tackle. 
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The majestic striped bass has a long-range habitat 
stretching from Long Island Sound and its tributaries 
to northeast Florida, and to some spots along the Gulf 
of Mexico. They have also been transplanted in Cali- 
fornia coastal waters. However, the waters we are 
covering are those adjacent to Duval County in North- 
east Florida and Camden County in Southeast Georgia. 

To be more specific the streams concerned—in 
Florida—are the St. Marys River, Nassau River, Lof- 
tin Creek, Boggy Creek, Mills Creek, Thomas Creek, 
Plummers Creek, Black Creek and the Little St. Marys 
River. Oddly enough a few stripers are taken oc- 
casionally in widely scattered spots of the upper St. 
Johns River, and they are taken regularly from a 
deep rock-bottom area in Little Lake George, called 
the ‘“Croaker Hole.” This is approximately 100 miles 
from the mouth of the St. Johns River at the Atlantic 
Ocean. And for your information they also are caught 
around the Flint River Dam at Albany, Georgia, which 
is 180 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Fish recorded 
at the latter spot have weighed up to 40 pounds each. 
The general average in the Jacksonville vicinity are 
much smaller, and so it is around Kingsland, Georgia. 

Southeast Georgia streams that are popular with 
“rockfish” anglers are the Satilla River, Crooked 
River, and the many creeks which flow into the St. 
Marys River and the Intracoastal Waterway. Best 
known points in the St. Marys River are Crandall, 
Casey’s Cut, Scrubby Bluff, Three Sisters Creek, 
Georgia Creek and the high bluff to the east of Cran- 
dall. The Little St. Marys River, a very good stream 
in winter, flows into the St. Marys several miles up- 
stream from Scrubby Bluff. 

Tides mean much to striper fishing and the stages 
preferred by the experienced fishermen are the final 
phase of flood (rising) tide, high water slack and the 
first half of the ebb (falling) tide. In bait casting, 
fly fishing or spinning the logical places to fish are 
at the mouths of the smaller streams which flow into 
the larger ones. Most folks anchor their boat against 
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they Ul beat your brains out 


the grassy shoreline at one side of the outlets and work 
their lures across the rapid current coming out of the 
marshes and up into the waters inside the small 
streams. 

Old “linesides” is not a jumping fish but he packs 
plenty of power, wisdom and speed. His fin and tail 
areas give him leverage sufficient to produce a resist- 
ance that can, will and has bruised knuckles, broken 
rods, cut lines and burned thumbs into blisters. His 
sturdy bone structure, husky tail and razor-sharp gill 
covers are his best weapons and he’ll slug it out to 
the last retrieving revolution of the reel spool. Mr. 
Striper knows no rules of ethics when he is hooked 
but rather is a nasty, rugged, trustless creature with- 
out principle or consideration for the man or woman 
on the opposite end of the line. 

Many has been the tender hand or finger that was 
sliced to the bone by the steel-like finely honed edges 
of his gill covers. They will ruin you while removing 
lures or hooks, from the mouth of the roughhouse 
demon of the salt marsh streams. Being a sounding 
fish he will seek out submerged logs, limbs, roots, 
rocks, wrecks or any other underwater hazards as 
quickly as he feels the hook barbs. The first thing 
the angler must do after setting the hooks into the 
mouth of “old rock” is to get him, or try to get him 
out in open water where there is an even chance you 
will save him for the camera and the dining table. 
Right here it should be said that for flavor, the striper 
is excellent. It is one of our really delicious seafoods. 

The reason so few people fish for striped bass is 
because after one or two fruitless trips they give up. 
You can never tell about stripers. Unlike other species 
that can usually be found at certain places on specific 
stages of the tide, our subject fish may be most any- 
where at the wrong time. At times, usually around 
high water slack or the first sign of the ebb tides, 
one might accidentally come upon them feeding and 
schooling on the surface and have a picnic for a few 
minutes. We've seen the times when they would 
strike anything tossed at them during such times, 
and under similar conditions at other times not even 
notice lures placed right in front of their noses. 

For example, about three years ago Ken Friedman 
of Jacksonville and the writer ran up to Crooked 
River, Georgia to try for “rocks.” We spent the 
better part of four or five hours searching for them 
and about thirty minutes before dark as we cruised 
around a curve in the stream with a high bluff on 
our left, we found them churning the surface all over 
the place. It was just after high slack tide and the 
current was moving out at a fast clip. As we rounded 
the bend my spinning outfit went over the side. As 
we reached the fish Ken cast a top water lure in the 
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center of the mass and “wham” he had one. I moved 
the boat away from the bluff shoreline to open water, 
to permit my partner to keep the fish out of the roots 
and in about 10 minutes the fish was boated. I circled 
the stream and maneuvered the boat so Ken could 
cast again. Out went the same lure and again a big 
striper struck it like a bullet. By this time it was 
very close to dark as I moved out to open water for 
the kill. The second fish was finally boated at good 
dusk. 

That proved another thing. A good beginning is 
not always a bad ending. On the first cast Friedman 
made after we began fishing that day, he was standing 
on the shore, before getting into the boat and it pro- 
duced a 5-pound sea trout, and on the last two casts 
he made that day he took a 9-pound 6-ounce and a 
11-pound 4-ounce striper. Three fish weighing a total 
of 25 pounds 10 ounces is not bad for three casts. 

Now most people in the know, regard striped bass 
as migratory fish and perhaps they are to a great ex- 
tent. But, a peculiar thing about those found in 
Florida is, during the cold weather months, December, 
January, February and part of March they are found 
in the Nassau and St. Marys Rivers areas. On the 
other hand they are found in Black Creek, about 40 
miles—by water—south of Jacksonville, up the St. 
Johns River, from April to September. And in recent 
years some have been taken from the Nassau and 
St. Marys during summer. They are truly hard to 
analyze. 

It has been our good fortune to fish stripers in the 
Long Island Sound waters around Martha’s Vineyard, 
Montauk Point, Cape Cod Canal and other famous 
waters there, and we have taken them up to more 
than 45 pounds. But, for real thrills we must stick 
to Florida waters with our lighter tackle when we 
feel the urge to search for Mr.. (Roccus Saxatilis) . 

Several years ago, before the streams were first 
dynamited by poachers for the purpose of harvesting 
our great salt water game fish in the South Fork of 
Black Creek near Middleburg, Florida, a handful of 
Northeast Florida anglers enjoyed excellent sport 
fighting them with bait casting gear. Dave Berkowitz, 
George Golden and a few other Jacksonville sports- 
men fished that stream quite often and took stripers 
weighing up to 27 pounds. But, that was in the years 
B.D., (before dynamiting). It is not so easy there 
today but with proper law enforcement we may yet 
see the revival of fine fishing in the former productive 
South Fork of Black Creek. Let’s at least hope so. 

Common foods for the striped bass are shrimp, 
crabs, eels, squids, clams, mussels, some types of 
worms and perhaps other morsels we know little about. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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GOBBLERS 


URKEY hunters in Florida are going to be 

mighty pleased with the future of their sport 

if the potentialities of this particular species 

of wildlife are transformed into realities... 

and such can be the case, according to bi- 
ologists of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, with the help of Nature and the assistance 
instead of the hindrance of Man. 

Today, Florida possesses a bigger and potentially 
better turkey-raising range than any other State, 
except Texas, and because of that fact it has the 
opportunity of becoming the wild turkey headquar- 
ters of the world. Comparatively few Floridians 
realize that this State contains approximately 21,000,- 
000 acres of forest. But more important than mere 
area is the idea that 8,000,000 acres of forests and 
prairies can be considered good turkey habitat and 
can be made into a turkey’s paradise. 
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By BOB REVELS 


From a relative standpoint, Florida’s bright turkey 
future stands in sharp contrast to a rather dismal 
national picture. Of the 39 states once inhabited by 
turkeys, only 21 now contain them and only about 
two-thirds of these States have an open season for 
taking them. Of the estimated population of 129,000 
birds the country over in 1949, hunters bagged 24,000. 
Of these approximately 7,000 were taken in Florida, 
or nearly 30 percent of the total hunting kill. Each 
year since that time both the increase of turkeys and 
the kill of these birds have been recorded in this State 
with the present Florida population numbered near 
50,000. 

Florida hasn’t as far to go in building its turkey 
stock as have many other states since it is very fortu- 
nate in three respects: it has an abundance of natural 
turkey range waiting for the population simply 
through redistribution, it has an even greater poten- 
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tial habitat available through a minimum change in 
land use practices, and it has ample native stock in 
certain areas that can be trapped for release in under- 
stocked habitats. 

With this view in mind—that of becoming the top- 
flight turkey hunting state—the Game Commission 
has enlarged its wild turkey trapping program for 
restocking purposes. It is estimated that 1,500 birds 
will be trapped for restocking during the next five 
years. This restocking, with the aid of adequate 
protection and habitat improvement will result in 
Florida’s reaching her immediate goal of 150,000 
turkeys in a very few years. 

In addition to the acreage of good habitat there is 
an additional 8,000,000 acres of land considered partly 
habitable or habitable part of the year. This land 
can be improved through the addition of a proper 
food supply accessible to good cover, with proper 
fire protection and hunting control. 

So it can easily be seen that Florida does have the 
potentials. It has the land and the breeding stock 
provided by Nature and it is aided by a progressive 
program of transferring turkeys from one area to 
another that is unoccupied but has excellent habitat. 

This writer was given the privilege of participating 
in a recent turkey trapping program where those hens 
and gobblers caught were redistributed to areas dis- 
cussed above. And although the hunting season was 
over I shot turkeys with my camera as a weapon for 
we wanted pictures to show the various trapping 
operations. 


I met Lou Gainey, project leader of the turkey 
trapping, in Palmdale not too long ago. After a short 
and hurried breakfast, we traveled to the Fisheating 
Creek Wildlife Management Area, which is con- 
sidered one of the better turkey sections of the State. 
On the way into the area, we met Fred Stanberry, 
another biologist who is in charge of the deer and 
turkey restoration program. Fred said that he was 
going to try his luck that morning “in outwitting the 
prized gamebird of North America.” 


Habitat of this type provides 
excellent feeding and nesting 
cover. 
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The three of us drove for some distance in this 
tropical wonderland, a section of the state that is 
complete with the best that Nature could afford, 
pleasant skies, countless birds, huge cypress trees 
bedecked with Spanish Moss, and numerous small 
game birds and animals. 

Eventually we stopped and hid our truck in heavy 
undergrowth and walked some 200 yards to the place 
the trap was located. If there were any turkeys in 
the area we surely didn’t want to scare them away. 

The trap we used that morning was a pole trap; 
that is, it is made of long poles put together to make 
a pen about 16 feet square. The pen is covered with 
other poles and is about four feet high. A door, also 
made of poles, is held up by a tripping pole, one that 
has a notch in it to be used in propping the door. A 
cord, attached to the tripping pole, is yanked when 
turkeys are inside the pen, thus closing the door and 
shutting off escape for the birds. 

Before the actual trapping begins, the pens are built 
in the area and left open for several days. Bait is 
used to attract the birds in the pens, and eventually 
the turkeys accustomed themselves to the idea that 
the pens mean a free and easy meal. That’s when 
they’re trapped turkeys. 


Well, this trip was getting to be interesting. Lou 
spread more feed on the ground, around and in the 
pen, fixed the tripper pole and then we retired to a 
blind with our cameras. 

We heard the turkeys almost before we settled 
down in the blind. One turkey hen that had not 
left her roost spotted us and began to yelp loud and 
long. But by being quiet and still, we were able to 
make her believe that all was well and she soon 
quieted down and left her roost in search of food. 

Time rolled by and we became restless. Another 
half hour passed and then we heard turkeys coming 
through the palmettos. We waited anxiously and 


soon two nice hens came from the other side of the 
pen and walked right into it, picking up feed as they 
rambled along. We waited to see if more birds would 





come to the trap, but evidently they decided to feed 
elsewhere. Lou finally pulled the tripping cord and 
the door slammed down on the pen. He figured it 
was better to have “two in the trap than 20 in the 
bush.” 

We hustled over to the trap, took several pictures, 
then Lou caught the turkeys and placed them in bur- 
lap sacks to carry them back to the truck. Here he 
released them in specially-built cages, made to let 
the turkeys travel without injury while being trans- 
ported. 

Later that afternoon we went back to the head- 
quarters in the Management area, gathered up all 
the other turkeys trapped that day and made arrange- 
ments for releasing them in specific areas of the State. 

Previous to the trapping, biologists and Wildlife 
Officers had investigated tracts of land throughout 
the State, checking the turkey habitat available for 
restocking of this big gamebird. In all cases, restock- 
ing is done on range that has been ascertained to be 
good habitat but not possessing adequate turkey stock. 
Although Florida turkeys can live under a wide 
variety of conditions, abundance and proper distri- 
bution of food and cover is necessary if they are to 
thrive and increase. They must have heavy woods 
in which to roost and from which to obtain feed dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. They must also have 
open grassland in which to range particularly during 
spring and summer. 





Game Department personnel band all trapped turkeys used in the 
restoration program. 


Turkeys thrive on areas where up to half the ter- 
rain is given over to agriculture or in balanced forest 
or cut-over land. A mixture of hardwoods and open 
pasture, such as often occurs in cattle country, affords 
excellent range for this bird. During the fall and 
winter turkeys feed primarily on mast of trees and 
shrubs, acorns and cypress balls, seeds of various 
trees, berries and fruits. In the spring they eat a 
great deal of fresh green growth and in summer they 
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Various types of traps are used in turkey redistribution programs. 








By M. G. ROWLETT 


Mr. Rowlett is the newest commissioner of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission representing Central 
A native Floridian, 
Wildwood, Mr. 
Florida sportsman having hunted and fished all his 
life. He is an ardent supporter of the conservation 
of Florida’s resources, 
As a charter member of the Sumter County Sportsmen’s 
Association, he has served as its president for the past 
three years, and presents on these pages views of a 
typical and enthusiastic conservationist. 


Florida. 
now 


Acting Governor Johns tendered 
me my Commission only last Jan- 
uary 25, but I have been an honorary 
Wildlife Officer for several years, 
and have worked very closely with 
the officers in Sumter and surround- 
ing counties. This association with 
the men in the field has caused me 
to appreciate the good work that 
most of the men are doing, and will, 
I think, be very helpful in my work 
as Commissioner in helping to solve 
their problems of poor equipment, 
low pay, and the many other handi- 
caps that must be overcome to real- 
ize the maximum amount of con- 
servation for each of our scarce con- 
servation dollars. Much forward 
progress has been made in recent 
years. Among the things that have 
been done to increase the effective- 
ness of Commission workers is the 
installation of the Division adminis- 
trative set-up, the provision of more 
and better equipment, putting field 
workers in neat uniforms, a 2-way 
communications system that will 
soon blanket the entire State, and 
just recently it became possible to 
give a small pay increase to most of 
the employees. These things have 
been done, but much remains to be 
done, so I will take this opportunity 
to present my views on some of the 
Commission’s programs. 

When I was asked to come to 
Tallahassee to discuss a_ possible 
appointment as Commissioner the 
first answer Acting Governor Johns 
wanted from me was my position in 
regard to commercial seining in the 
fresh waters of our State. I assured 
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born in Lakeland and 
Rowlett is a_ typical 


especially our game and fish. 


him at that time, and now assure 
you, that I am totally and uncom- 
promisingly opposed to any and all 
commercial seining operations in our 
fresh waters. I have always been 
violently opposed to such operations 
in the past, and expect, for the rest 
of my days, to continue to fight the 
interests who favor these operations. 

While we are on the subject of 
seining, I would like to heartily ap- 
prove the program of rough fish 
control now in progress in Lakes 
Panasoffkee and Newnan. Briefly, 
the program is this: Commission 
personnel operate haul seines in 
these lakes, remove the rough fish, 
and return the sport fish to the 
lakes. Biologists keep records on 
all phases of the operation and some 
of the results are positively amazing. 
For instance, figures gathered on the 
first two weeks of the operation 
of the seine in Newnan’s Lake 
showed that 94 per cent of all the 
fish caught were rough fish, and that 
about 85 per cent of the rough fish 
were gizzard shad. I claim to be 
an average fisherman, and until I 
became acquainted with the opera- 
tion of these seines, I didn’t know 
what a gizzard shad looked like. 
These fish are almost never taken 
by any of the legal methods of tak- 
ing fish so the average fisherman 
doesn’t even suspect their presence 
in the lake, let alone in the quanti- 
ties in which they actually do exist. 
The proportion shown in the first 
two weeks of seining in Newnan’s 
Lake means that if 100,000 pounds 
of all species of fish were taken in 





that two weeks that 79,900 pounds 
would be gizzard shad. Amazing, 


isn’t it? Figures on the operation 
through January show that the per 
cent composition is down to about 
90 per cent rough fish, so it appears 
that maybe the seining boys are 
gaining a little. However, the whole 
project is experimental, and it will 
take some time to determine if this 
type work will help solve the rough 
fish problem. In the meantime, age 
and growth studies, food habits, and 
other valuable information is being 
learned about the various species 
that we are trying to increase. 

The current game restocking pro- 
gram that is now being carried on 
by the Commission is, in my opinion, 
to be highly commended. This pro- 
gram should be expanded as rapidly 
as is consistent with wise game 
management, availability of trained 
personnel, and, of course, the neces- 
sary money. There are breeding 
grounds and other closed areas in 
the State where the deer, turkey, 
and quail populations have _in- 
creased to the point where it has 
become desirable to trap some of 
the game and remove it to areas 
of suitable habitat where, for one 
reason or another, the game popula- 
tion is below the numbers that the 
area would support. Game techni- 
cians tell me that this program is 
biologically more sound than any 
practical method of restocking that 
has yet been devised when meas- 
ured in terms of long range popula- 
tion increase. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Sportsmen in Jefferson, Wakulla and Taylor coun- 
ties are looking forward to better deer hunting in 
the future with the release of three does in the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management Area recently. All 
deer are released in the areas where there is suit- 
able habitat for these animals. Game Management 
Technicians have investigated all sections of this 
territory to find places having the best food and 
cover possibilities for Florida’s favorite big-game 
animal. Hunting will be permitted in the Aucilla 
Area next fall, but sportsmen are urged not to kill 
any does or fawns that they may see while out in 
the fields and forests. If these does are left alone, 
the hunters will find a good increase in the deer 
population of this area and in time the Aucilla 
WMA could be one of the better deer territories in 
the entire state. 





Wildlife Officer Louis H. Stokes is shown with three 

home-made quail traps that he found and destroyed 

inside the city limits of Jacksonville. Quail trapping 

is illegal unless it is done by Commission personnel 

or duly authorized persons as a part of the wild quail 
trapping and release program. 





An experimental program to discover food habits of the wildcats in the Apalachi- 

cola National Forest was inaugurated recently by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 

Commission. University of Florida biologists are analyzing the stomachs of the 

more than 20 wildcats trapped during the past month by Ross Summers, veteran 

Wildlife Officer from Orange. Results of the stomach analysis will be reported 

after the program is concluded and determination is made of the various types 
of food eaten by that species of wildlife. 
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During the last year, Wildlife Officers of the Northeast Division 
checked a total of 17,820 hunting and fishing licenses. 


In the 12-month period the Northeast Division seaplane was 
in the air 476 hours while making patrols that extended into 
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42,840 air miles. 





Red Wilkerson, crew chief of the haul seine being used in Newnan’s Lake, is shown 

with a load of more than 5,000 pounds of rough fish that were taken during a 

special Sunday haul. This haul was made to permit the public to actually see the 

results of the program and nearly 1,000 persons took advantage of the oppor- 

tunity. The seine is usually pulled from Monday through Friday and the public is 

always welcome. The special Sunday haul was made to stimulate public interest 
in the program. 
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screw) in shooting, but generally 
this condition is rare. In a double 
barrel shotgun, a worn hinge-pin 
will cause looseness at breech. 

Examine the stock carefully for 
any splits, hairline cracks and 
gouges. Slight dents, provided no 
wood is missing, are not considered 
defects; all gun stocks get a few un- 
avoidable bumps. Most of these 
shallow dents can be raised to nor- 
mal height by repeated applications 
of a water-soaked cleaning patch to 
the spot, followed by careful, ten 
seconds’ steaming with a hot solder- 
ing iron. 

Where stocks are ornamented 
with checkering, this ornamentation 
should be clean and sharp; if broken 
or worn smooth, you can surmise 
that the gun has had hard use. 

Also check the stock for loose- 
ness where it joins the gun’s frame; 
maybe the stock screw needs tight- 
ening. 

Sights should be tight in their 
slots or mounts; not bent; their ele- 
vation and windage adjustment 
screws free from rust and _ un- 
stripped in their threads. 

If assembly and sight screw heads 
show wear and unsightly burrs, the 
gun has been worked on, for one 
reason or another. 


The trigger pull should be clean 
and crisp, neither too hard nor too 
light, preferably without undue 
“creep.” Its engaging sear should 
hold the trigger firmly until man- 
ually released. Beware of a used 
gun with an unusually light trigger 
pull; it is apt to be unsafe. For a 
target rifle, the recognized minimum 


is a three pound trigger pull for 
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IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 
Franzite Grips are pos- 
itively unbreakable — 
most durable made. 
Offered for Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Hi-Standard, Ortgies, Luger, Mau- 
ser, other domestic and imported 
guns. Wide choice of smart de- 
signs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, biack 
and a few target, staghorn and carved grips. 
Low prices! FREE NEW CATALOG. Dealers 


wanted. 
SPORTS, INC. (MFRS.) 
5501 Broadway, Dept. BR-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 


' Mailing Address: No. 1, Titusville, Florid 


entry in NRA tournaments; the 
handgunners, except those compet- 
ing in the .45 cal. class, get by if 
their triggers test at least two 
pounds exerted pull without releas- 
ing. The .45 cal. handguns demand 
a pull of not less than four pounds 
for safety in handling, especially if 
the .45 is the Government automatic 
model. In fact, a clean, crisp 3%4- 
4% pound trigger pull is not too 
heavy for the average sporting fire- 
arm. 

Safeties should be worked re- 
peatedly to see that they work full 
time. 

Make sure that extractors func- 
tion, and that ejectors flip out emp- 
ties without fail. 

Serial numbers should be legible, 
never obviously altered or obscured. 
The latter may mean a stolen gun 
somewhere along the line of owner- 
ship. 

Whenever possible, settle for a 
standard American-made firearm. 
Quality is invariably higher than 
embodied in the foreign imports, 
replacement parts and ammunition 
easier to obtain. Especially steer 
shy of those cheaply-made foreign, 
pot-metal imitations of the quality 
products of American handgun mak- 
ers like the Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son firms. One such, occasionally 
seen in pawnshops, is an exact imi- 
tation of a Smith & Wesson revolver, 
even to attempted exterior duplica- 
tion of the fine S&W blued finish, 
the S&W escutcheon and trademark. 
To further mislead the handgun 
buyer, and to capitalize on the good 
name of Smith & Wesson, the bar- 
rels of these foreign manufactures 
are inscribed “For Smith & Wesson 
cartridge,” the name “Smith & Wes- 
son” being in bold letters but with 
the words “for” and “cartridge” in- 
distinguishable to the naked eye. 
The metal in these gross imitations 
is soft, the interior workmanship 
poor and the guns themselves risky 
things to shoot. If offered one of 
these brand-name imitations, turn 
your back on it and walk away! 


WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE 
STORE 


COMPLETE HUNTING EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES—HARDWARE 


406 N. MARION STREET 
LAKE CITY, FLA. 





Telephone: Oak Hill 2315 


ALLENHURST FISHING CAMP 


“On Haulover Canal”. 


BOATS — 


BAIT — 


—Turn left two mi. South of Oak Hill 


TACKLE _— GUIDES 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT DUCK HUNTING IN SEASON 
“FISHING IS FUN — FOR EVERYONE” 





Making a good purchase of a used 
handgun calls for a more extensive 
and specialized examination than 
that given a used rifle or shotgun. 
Pistols have certain physical char- 
acteristics and idiosyncrasies all 
their own. In addition to the gen- 
eral checks applicable to any used 
firearm, check a used pistol for the 
following: 

Make sure that the handgun has 
not acquired a cracked or warped 
frame from having been dropped. 

In revolvers, see that the cylinder 
locks firmly into position when the 
hammer is cocked, and that each 
chamber lines up precisely with the 
barrel. Firing pin nicks on edges 
of the chambers of rim-fire revolv- 
ers suggest that the cylinder is out 
of alignment. Space between the 
revolver’s frame and crane is an- 
other indication of a cylinder whose 
chambers do not line up with the 
barrel. If, as sometimes happens, 
the bored chambers move beyond 
their point of exact alignment with 
the barrel, chances are that the 
rebound lever is out of line, allow- 
ing the cylinder bolt to rise too late 
to perform its full job of locking 
the cylinder in precise alignment 
with the barrel. Check each cham- 
ber for rust or pits; see that none 
is swelled from firing of an over- 
load. 

Aside from the customary barrel 
inspection, look for tiny cracks at 
the thin, breech-end near the cylin- 
der. The metal at that point is thin- 
ner and more subject to cracking 
than at other points. 

Check the ejector rod to be sure 
that it is not bent and works prop- 
erly. It should not bind at any 
point when pushed. 

Double-action revolvers should be 
smooth; the backward movement of 
the hammer should be without 
roughness, jerkiness, rasping or 
grinding sound. 

The mainspring should be strong 
enough to give good hammer fall 
and sure primer ignition. 

Examine the recoil plate forming 
the hole through which the firing 
pin plunges to explode the primed 
cartridges you load into the gun’s 
chambers. It should not be loose 
or cracked. 

Insist on test firing all offered 
autoloading or so-called “automatic” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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I have never believed that releas- 
ing wild pen raised birds into the 
wild was a success in Florida no 
matter what yardstick is used to 
measure the degree of success. There 
are three reasons why a hatchery 
and release program such as the 
Commission had, but recently dis- 
continued, is doomed to failure, and 
any one of the reasons is enough to 
make such a program undesirable. 
The first one is the danger of disease. 
Pen raised birds are vaccinated and 
otherwise made immune to many of 
the diseases affecting them, but 
when they are released they may 
infect the local wild stock with one 
or more of the diseases. The wild 
birds have only their natural re- 
sistance, and in most cases this is 
not enough to prevent disastrous 
losses among the local wild birds. 
Although the pen raised birds are 
released in an effort to increase the 
population, all too often the effect is 
the opposite. Another reason the 
pen raised restocking program does 
not work is the problem of survival. 
These birds are entirely dependent 
on man for their every need until 
the moment of release, and this close 
association with and dependence on 
man has a tendency to blunt the 
natural wile and cunning upon 
which their existence in the wild 
depends. While it is known that a 
few of these birds do survive, the 
toll taken by their natural enemies 
is heavy. The great majority of 
birds that do survive do so by mak- 
ing their way to the nearest human 
habitation and take up their abode 
there in what is, to them, a friendly 
and natural atmosphere. 

The third reason why such a pro- 
gram is undesirable is the cost in 
money. While the records of the 
hatchery and release figures are not 
available to me at present, I have 
talked with many of the employees 
who were participating in the pro- 
gram, and from these conversations 
I am forced to conclude that each 
pen raised turkey the Commission 
released cost us more than $25.00, 
and each pen-raised quail cost more 
than $3.00. Figures from other states 
invariably support this conclusion. 
In my investigation of the operation 
here and elsewhere, the program of 
pen raising and restocking in Penn- 
sylvania has been highly praised by 
sportsmen who are familiar with 
the external aspects of the program. 
In probing a little deeper into their 
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situation I find that the game tech- 
nicians in Pennsylvania are in much 
the same position as the man who 
had a bear by the tail and couldn’t 
turn loose. Much publicity was 
given the program when it was 
started there, and it quickly caught 
the public imagination and fancy. 
After a few years of operation, the 
technicians found that the results 
did not nearly justify the cost, but 
pressure from sportsmen’s groups 
and the public forces them to con- 
tinue the program. Florida is fortu- 
nate indeed not to be in that position 
because the present method of re- 
locating native wild game is much 
more satisfactory and far less ex- 
pensive. 

The Pennsylvania situation in re- 
gard to pen raised birds brings an- 
other thought to mind. I am an 
active and ardent member of a 
sportsmen’s group, and it is my be- 
lief that much good can be accom- 
plished by my group acting both 
by itself and in concert with other 
similar groups. I know that a strong 
and effective Game and Fish Com- 
mission in this and all other states 
has been paralleled or slightly pre- 
ceded, by a strong and effective 
sportsmen’s organization. These two 
groups, working in unison, are 
largely responsible for all the im- 
provements in game and fish con- 
servation all over our nation, and 
it is my intention, as Commissioner, 
to work hand in glove with all the 
sportsmen’s groups in our State. It 
is my belief that the primary func- 
tion of the sportsmen’s group is to 
provide leadership in the fields of 
education and good public relations. 
They should, by both precept and 
example, lead the general public in 
the path of good conservation. The 
Commission should provide the tech- 
nical assistance needed by the other 
group to do a better job. They must 
furnish the law enforcement to pro- 
tect the majority against the selfish, 
thoughtless, or criminal minority; 
they must perform the housekeeping 
duties such as looking after our in- 
creasing public hunting domain, 
rough fish control work, trapping 
and releasing, and many other 
duties. One of the most important 
of the other duties is to provide 
competent technical advice in mat- 
ters pertaining to scientific problems 
in game and fish management. The 
greatest danger of friction between 
the two groups lies in this field. My 
attitude is, by and large, to leave 
things of a purely technical nature 
to the technicians because their 
training and experience has better 
fitted them by far than any average 
sportsman. I will say though, that 
if the pursuance of a line of scien- 


tific investigation leads to a point 
that greatly affects the public wel- 
fare and opinion, I will be the first 
to insist that the two groups get 
together for a meeting of minds on 
the problem, and to work out some 
solution that will result in the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 
One of the programs in which the 
Commission is engaged is that of 
hyacinth control, and, in my opinion, 
it is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of bringing and 
keeping this noxious weed under 
control. In just 75 years this pest 
has ruined or seriously damaged 
about 250,000 acres of fishing waters, 
and will, if left alone, render any 
body of water into which it is in- 
troduced unfit for fishing. Friends 
who have been there tell me that 
they have seen rivers in South 
America and India that are hun- 
dreds of miles long that are covered 
from bank to bank and from head- 
waters to mouth with this obnoxi- 
ous and dangerous plant. Many 
lakes in Florida are today unfit for 
fishing because some cattleman, only 
a few years ago, introduced them 
into the lakes in the mistaken belief 
that they are good cattle feed. Ex- 
periments have proven that they are 


practically worthless as feed, and 


indeed, that they serve no useful 
purpose at all. They shade waters 
and thus inhibit the growth of plank- 
ton, algae, and other microscopic 
organisms which are the base upon 
which the entire structure of fish 
production stands. They also im- 
pede the physical navigation of 
waters in which they exist, and 
much time and money has been 
spent to overcome this troublesome 
aspect of our unwelcome and un- 
wanted visitor from abroad. 

The Commission now has an effici- 
ent organization to combat this pest, 
but it is far too small. We have one 
spray plane and two boats to cover 
the entire State of Florida, and 

(Continued on Next Page) 





“| had him right up to the side of the boat 
—a boy? That's ee | reach for the 
gaff." 
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although they are battling vigorous- 
ly and effectively with what they 
have, they must be given some help 
even if it means cutting down some- 
where else. Generally speaking, I 
doubt the propriety of the Commis- 
sion accepting tax monies since this 
would eventually defeat the purpose 
of the present set-up of the Com- 
mission, but I believe that the hy- 
acinth problem is of such pressing 
and vital importance to so many 
people other than sportsmen, that 
I would be willing to accept a grant 
from the Legislature to assist us in 
the fight. Very definitely earmark- 
ing the funds so provided for hy- 
acinth control alone together with 
a very strict accounting of such 
funds would keep the bad aspects 
of accepting tax money under con- 
trol. I intend to work vigorously 
toward this end. 

The last thing I wish to mention 
that I will work for, as a Commis- 
sioner, may be something about 
which nothing much can be done, 
but I do want to go on record in 
favor of simplification of the hunt- 
ing rules and regulations. I realize 
that we are subject to rules and 
regulations laid down by the Federal 
government in regard to much of our 
game, but, as Commissioner, I intend 
to do everything in my power to 
keep our regulations as simple as 
possible so that it is not necessary 
for the average hunter to carry a 
pocketful of printed matter to keep 
him from unwittingly violating some 
obscure regulation. Of course we 
must have rules, but not merely for 
the sake of having rules, and I am 
going to work for the elimination 
of any rule that is not vitally im- 
portant in reaching our goal of more 
and better conservation. END. 
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shore hammock, broomsedge fields, 
and the drier pine flatwoods. 

The worm lizard excavates its own 
tunnels, pushing its way through 
the sandy soil. In captivity it is 
very active, spending most of its 
time burrowing. If kept in a jar of 
sand, it will burrow ’round and 
‘round, up and down, backward and 
forward, destroying its old tunnels 
and digging new ones. In the wild, 
the burrow system opens to the sur- 
face here and there. Spiders take 
up residence in the tunnels. The 
worm lizard feeds upon these spi- 
ders, and also upon earthworms. 
(It’s often said that earthworms do 
not live in Florida’s sandy soil, but 
the worm lizard knows better!) The 
lizard attacks even large spiders— 
the big, hairy ones known as wolf 
spiders. Evidently the spiders’ fangs 
make no impression on the horny 
snout of the worm lizard. One 
captive worm lizard at the Reptile 
Institute lived for thirteen months 
on a diet of earthworms. 

The tongue of the worm lizard is 
flat, and notched at the tip. As the 
lizard progresses, the tongue is ex- 
truded from time to time. Appar- 
ently it is an important sense organ, 
like the forked tongue of a snake. 
The lizard probably identifies its 
prey with the aid of its tongue. 

The worm lizard lays one or two 
eggs, occasionally three. The egg 
is long and thin, being more than 
an inch long and less than a half- 
inch in diameter. The shell is very 
delicate, almost like tissue paper, 
and white in color. The young is 
coiled within the egg, and is about 
four inches long at the time of hatch- 
ing. In the baby worm lizard, eyes 
are evident as little black dots under 
the skin. The eyes probably are not 


functional, being mere degenerate Wildlife, April, 1952. 
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remnants. As the worm lizard 
grows older, the eyes apparently de- 
generate still further, and in some 
adults they cannot be seen extern- 
ally. 

In spite of its subterranean ex- 
istence, the worm lizard has various 
natural enemies. One of these 
the coral snake. This deadly rep- 
tile spends much of its time beneath 
the ground, and often catches worm 
lizards. Occasionally the little liz- 
ards come to the surface and are 
captured by birds. The shrike or 
“butcher-bird” sometimes catches 
them and hangs them up on thorns. 
Once in a while, skunks and arma- 
dillos dig up worm lizards, also. 
(The armadillo is not native to 
Florida, but is common in the state 
as the result of introduction.) 


Most worm lizards have a large 
number of tiny parasitic worms in 
their stomach. This is not partic- 
ularly surprising, for nearly all wild 
creatures pick up internal parasites 
at some time during their lives. The 
parasites probably do no great harm 
to the reptile. 


A few years ago, hard rains flood- 
ed much of the West Coast flat- 
woods, and we found two worm liz- 
ards floating dead in the water. Pre- 
sumably they had drowned. Flood- 
ing is a hazard of life for these little 
reptiles. 


Worm lizards were once thought 
to be quite rare. However, they are 
often plowed up in fields near Silver 
Springs, and each year many people 
bring these creatures to the Reptile 
Institute for identification. Judging 
from the frequency with which they 
are received, we’d say that the liz- 
ards are really very abundant in 
suitable areas, although difficult to 
find. 


Most people are surprised to learn 
that some lizards have no legs. 
Nevertheless, this is the case. Flor- 
ida has some other legless lizards, 
also—the so-called “glass-snakes.”’ 
These were discussed in Florida 
END. 
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IN THE SPRING: 

There is a time and place when 
each thing is at a pinnacle of per- 
fection, when its meaning and pur- 
pose reach a natural climax. Each 
month of the year and each season 
brings to a delightful fullness some 
part of God’s handiwork, of which 
we are a part. 

Who can forget the scent of new 
mown hay on an August afternoon 
when the sun lies on the fields like 
a warm caress? Who has not thrilled 
to flowers in May as they reassert 
their promise of everlasting life? 

June is for brides, fall is for the 
harvest moon, rising in full glory 
to a throne in the sky. Winter is for 
the birds—figuratively and literally. 
It brings to Florida a host of them, 
—both snow and feathered — and 
both welcome. Winter is most im- 
portant as a reminder that spring 
is on the way. Spring is for the 
desert flowers that, for a short while, 
make a vision of loveliness from 
nature’s cruelest environment. 
Spring is for youth and dreams. 
Spring is for the young man who 
turns a fancy, but most of all, spring 
is for BASS. 

BASS ARE WONDERFUL: 

Yes, bass are wonderful at all 
times of the year. Bass are Ameri- 
ca’s favorite game fish, most fished 
for and most widely distributed. At 
all times of the year, Florida bass 
are ready and willing to take on all 
comers. Tough and unruly, they 
swagger around our waters with a 
chip on their shoulder and a red 
gleam in their eye. In the spring, 
bass fishing takes on a new mean- 
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ing. Bursting with new found vim 
and vigor, the bass hit all baits with 
a savage abandon that is a joy to 
behold and while, as usual, the un- 
derwater lures have a slight edge, 
top water lures are traditional for 
this season of the year. 
POPPING BUGS: 

A few springs ago, Hank Bruns, a 
bass fisherman from way back, came 
to visit me in Jensen Beach. Hank 
was weary and tired from a winter 
in the north, far from Florida’s year 
round clime. 

With a canoe, a fly rod and pop- 
ping bugs, we went to Mile Lake 
to challenge the old mossbacks of 
the lily pads. It was an overcast day 
with rain squalls marching out of the 
northwest in monotonous regularity. 
A stiff breeze chased the rain across 
the lake and stood the bonnet pads 
on edge like hands raised against 
us. It was uncomfortable fishing. It 
was, also, spring. We took turns 
fighting the wind, first with the ca- 
noe and then with the fly rod and 
the bug. We used a yellow popper, 
and we fished it close in on short 
casts of no more than 25 or 30 feet. 

We took bass. Anyone who thinks 
big bass will not take a small bait 
should have been with us that spring 
day. We lost track of all the bass 
we caught and released. Five and 
six pound bass were commonplace. 
We hooked many a large bass that 
we lost to the wind and the brush, 
and we lost a few to buck fever, too. 
We brought home three bass that 
afternoon that weighed 8, 8% and 
914 pounds, respectively. We lost 
one bass larger than any of these, 


after landing him and then letting 
him flop out of our hands while 
taking a picture. 

It was a day Hank and I will al- 
ways remember, and it could have 
happened only in the spring. 

A SPECIAL SPRING: 

This is a spring the like of which 
may not happen again for a long 
time, if ever. The past fall and win- 
ter blessed Florida with a bounti- 
ful rainfall. In spite of the many 
agencies at work draining and ditch 
digging, this spring finds Florida’s 
lakes and rivers brimful of clean, 
life-giving water and at the peak 
of their fishing productiveness. Plan 
to take advantage of this fortunate 
condition. From one end of the state 
to the other, reports of above aver- 
age bass fishing are coming in. Even 
in south Florida, the sportsmen of 
Miami are getting a taste of real 
bass fishing, as the high waters bring 
life to the canals and ditches of that 
area. 


CHOOSE YOUR WEAPONS: 

In the spring, the fly rod man 
really has very little choice of lures. 
The popping bug is so much more 
effective and productive than any 
other that its selection is a foregone 
conclusion. I like long, rubber legs 
on a bug, and I like a light wire, 
needle point hook with an out bend. 
The point of the hook should be 
far enough behind the body of the 
bug to assure good clearance and 
efficient hooking. When it comes to 
color on popping bugs, I am very 
easily pleased—I like any color just 
as long as it’s yellow. I like my 
leaders long and light, and I fish the 
bug as slowly as my nature will 
permit. 

Spring bass fishing is a time when 
the plug caster should pay special 

(Continued on Page 40) 





“Have you noticed how many peo- 
ple with just average incomes are ya- 
cationing in Florida?” 
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muzzle flashes 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


When a shooter’s preference is 
for metallic sights, a good combina- 
tion of rear and front sights is neces- 
sary to finest accuracy and full en- 
joyment of his firearm. 

Last month’s column dealt with 
rear sights, open and peep varie- 
ties; this one will turn the armchair 
spotlight on the various types of 
front sights. Like “Miss America” 
and a stylish bathing suit, a matched 
set of metallic sights makes a great 
combination. 

Used with a proper style open 
rear sight, a good front sight will 
team up with the former to give 
31% to four inch groups at 100 yards. 
Used with a peep rear, the same 
front sight should give you con- 
sistent groups of 2% inches or less 
—all the test firing being from prone 
position utilizing the gunsling’s 
steadying influence, or from a sand- 
bag rest. If, when firing from off- 
hand position, your shooting is on 
a par with either combination’s po- 
tential accuracy, you need not worry. 
You'll bring home plenty of game; 
not many shooters give offhand 
shooting performance equal to the 
capabilities of a first-class firearm 
with good sights. 

Front sights for sporting firearms 
are available in many styles and 
shapes, in a wide choice of materials, 
colors and prices. For reasons of 
space, only the more commonly used 
types and their good and bad fea- 
tures will be considered. Such re- 
striction will help you more easily 
select the front sight best suited to 
your gun and the shooting you in- 
tend to do, while giving you a few 
pointers relative to installation and 
practical use. 


Regardless of which of the three 
most universally used front sights 
—bead type, blade, or aperture— 
you choose, clear definition, proper 
shape and strength should be em- 
bodied in the one you use on your 
gun. A front sight that lacks any 
of those three basic features will 
usually give unsatisfactory service, 
in one form or another. In the same 
vein, be sure that the front sight is 
one of proper height for your par- 
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ticular gun. For firearms requiring 
high front sights, one with a matted, 
dull faced ramp, or inclined plane, 
gives a smart appearance and tends 
to lead the eye to the sight itself. A 
front sight and base ideal for one 
gun may not be at all suited to an- 
other. Therefore, always give the 
make and model of your gun, and 
the type and model of rear sight to 
be used in conjunction, when or- 
dering. 

The majority of front sights made 
for sporting firearms are held in 
place by driving a dove-tailed base 
into a slightly smaller, similarly 
shaped slot cut in the barrel. Sights 





Bead front sight mounted on a ramp. The 

ramp’s inclined plane tends to lead the eye 

to the sight itself, and gives a smart ap- 
pearance to a firearm. 





The peep rear sight and medium-wide blade 
front sight with a “six o'clock” point of 
aim and with sights adjusted so that bullets 
will strike the center of the bullseye, is 
one of the best available metallic sight 
combinations. You simply look through the 
rear sight’s peep aperture, letting in 
blur all it wants to around the rim and con- 
centrating on centering the top of the front 
sight in the peep hole, aiming the eye as 
close to the rear aperture as you can get it. 





of this type are driven into their 
slots from right to left (as the fire- 
arm is held with muzzle pointing 
away from you). They are removed 
by driving out from left to right. The 
best tool for making such front sight 
installations is a hard fibre rod, used 
as a punch and tapped lightly with 
a hammer. Another type of front 
sight, with blade base, is held in 
place with a steel pin that can be 
easily punched out and replaced. A 
third type slides on a permanently- 
installed mount, equivalent to a 
scope block, and is held in position 
by tightening a screw to lock the 
sight’s base on the block. Under- 
standing how a front sight is mount- 
ed makes for easier final adjust- 
ment and most efficient use. 
Because bead type front sights 
are probably more numerous than 
any other type, though not neces- 
sarily superior, they rate first study. 
You can get them with single beads 
made from ivory, gold alloy, plastic, 
silver and blued steel, and in re- 
versible models having an _ ivory 
bead on one side and a gold bead 
on the other, or one with a tiny mir- 
ror set in the base to reflect light on 





Hooded, aperture type front sight mounted 
on rifle. They come in a variety of sizes and 
with multiple inserts, giving the shooter a 
choice of any desired sight combination. 
Most of the experts use only the aperture 
and blade inserts, discard the others. 


Ze 


1 


Peep rear hunting sight and bead front on 
small game target at close range, using 
point-of-bullet-impact hold. But at 100 
yards, even a small 1/16” size bead will 
cover too much of such targets when using 
that sight picture. For hunting, it is better 
to sight-in so that the bullet will hit slightly 
above the point of aim, the target resting 
on, or being intersected by, the top of the 
front sight. 
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the bead—and in square and round 
shapes! Of the materials, non- 
reflecting gold colored metal is the 
best, being durable and showing up 
better under more different condi- 
tions than any other sight material. 
Beads of African ivory and of red 
plastic are close rivals, but, unless 
protected, shatter easily from a hard 
bump. You can experiment with 
colors by deftly painting the bead 
portion with a thin coat of fast- 
drying lacquer or nail polish, allow- 
ing it to harden and then carefully 
“kill” any resulting shine with very 
fine steel wool twisted on a tooth- 
pick. 

From an accuracy standpoint, the 
shape and the size of the bead are 
more important than color. In physi- 
cal proportions, front sight beads 
should be perfectly flat across the 
back area seen by the aiming eye, 
never cone-like, hemispherical or 
otherwise irregular. Sides should 
be straight, and the surface of the 
bead on the far side, away from the 
eye and facing the muzzle, should 
have a slight taper towards the 
muzzle. Such a sight will give good 
definition, an important factor in 
final accuracy, because all impor- 
tant points will be equally illumi- 
nated by light striking the sight. 

An irregularly shaped or glar- 
ingly shiny front sight, be it bead 
or blade type, will give a false 





Micrometer peep rear and aperture front 
sight, the best metallic sight combination 
for strictly competitive target shooting 
against well-lighted backgrounds. Try using 
the size .110 insert for the standard 50 and 
100 yard targets, combined with the rear 
sight aperture of .060, when shooting prone 
or from sitting position. 
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center of aim, one varying with the 
direction of received light. Errors 
in either sideways or vertical align- 
ment will occur—sometimes both— 
with undesirable effect on point of 
bullet impact. This sighting error 
is frequently referred to as “shoot- 
ing away from the light”. Simply, 
to the aiming eye, the optical center 
of the sight seems to have shifted 
from normal center and the shooter 
tends to hold “off center” to optically 
compensate for the unequal light 
striking the aiming surface of the 
sight. Naked, highly polished bead 
and shiny blade sights are the worst 
offenders. 

Size of the bead is important, too. 
It must not be so small that it tends 
to fade out in poor light, nor so 
large that it obscures too much of 
the target. A 3/32 inch bead is con- 
ventional size. But ever the smaller 
1/16 inch bead will blot out about 
ten inches at 100 yards, if a point-of- 
impact aim is taken. For hunting 
small game especially, it is there- 
fore better to sight-in so that the 
bullet will hit slightly above the 
point of aim, the target resting on, 
or being intersected by, the top of 
the bead sight. More accurate shoot- 
ing will result because the target 
won’t be hidden behind the aimed 
front sight. 

Combine a bead front sight with 
an adjustable peep rear sight, or, if 
you prefer open sights, match the 
bead front to a U-shaped rear sight, 
or a very shallow, wide angle V as 
used on English-made African game 
rifles. 

For all-around shooting with 
rifle or pistol, a cleancut, unhooded, 
flat top blade front sight of medium 
width, dead black or dull gold in 


color to eliminate all reflection, is 





Open rear sight and bead front sight cor- 
rectly aligned on target. The Open U-style 
rear, always used with bead front—never 
with a blade, is really only half the peep 


sight’s picture. Had the front sight in this 

illustration been a blade, the rear sight 

would have had to be either a full peep, or 

a sharply defined V open sight. Good for 

rifles, but not handguns. For pistols, use a 

blade front sight and a square-U, Pertridge 
rear. 


hard to beat. Good ones are those 
of “sourdough” and Marine Corps 
designs, about 3/32 of an inch wide. 
Poorest is the tapered blade that 
starts from a wide base and ends in 
a knife edge top. Shooters who go 
to the extreme and try to use a 
very narrow, knifelike blade front 
sight, straight or tapered, on the 
theory that more precise alignment 
can be had, will find that field results 
will be just the opposite. In dim 
light, a too narrow blade, like a tiny 
bead, will have a tendency to fade 
out; actually, it is easier to align 
a medium or wide blade sight than 
a very narrow one. For hunting, 
3/32 inch width stands out sharply; 
is quickly picked up by the aiming 
eye, and can be seen better in poor 
light. Similarly, hooded blades, or 
beads, are fine in good light and 
against strongly contrasting back- 
grounds, but generally do not allow 
enough light to strike the sight when 
light conditions are unfavorable. Re- 
move the sight hood at such times. 

For strictly competitive target 
shooting, against well lighted back- 
grounds that sharply silhouette the 
sight, the hooded, aperture type of 
front sight is the best of the metal- 
lics. They come with a variety of 
inserts, giving the shooter a choice 
of, any desired sight combination. 
For standard 50 ft., 50 yard and 100 
yard targets, try using the size .110 
insert in the front sight and an 
060 aperture in the rear peep, for 
competitive shooting from the prone 
and sitting positions and a blade 
front sight insert for kneeling and 
standing. 

For handguns, blade front sights, 
used with a square, Partridge style 
open rear, are ideal. Though a 1/10 
inch width post front sight is con- 
sidered standard for handguns, you 
won’t go wrong in selecting a front 
sight of 4% inch width, a size often 
favored by the experts. 

While shotguns are meant to be 
pointed rapidly and _ instinctively, 
rather than aimed, front sights on 
shotguns have usefulness, too. Dou- 
ble beads help correct serious errors 
in cross firing and improper cheek- 
ing of the stock, and for shooters 
who are sight conscious, front sights 
like the Bradley design, for repeat- 
ers only, and the higher-based Bev- 
L-Blok, are fine optical aids. Others 
of sight conscious nature paint the 
conventional, factory-installed bead, 
or apply red nail polish or yellow 
lacquer to the back area of an in- 
stalled selective choke muzzle at- 
tachment, for quick gun alignment. 

For that favorite gun, a front sight 
of proper type and design is a wise 
investment. END. 
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YOU CAN NEVER TELL 
ABOUT STRIPERS 
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In northern waters the majority of 
these foods are used for bait, in 
their natural state. 

In our part of the country anglers 
confine their lures to live shrimp 
or small fish in live bait fishing, and 
a few chosen artificial lures such as 
the Vamp, Palomine, Pikie, River 
Runt, or similar plugs. In certain 
waters pork rind lures are most pro- 
ductive, being used frequently in 
the deep holes of Black Creek. Some 
fishermen choose such lures meas- 
uring up to 6 to 8 inches in length 
and work them deep by slow troll- 
ing. This method gets the larger 
fish naturally but it is far from the 
sportier styles of angling. 

One of the best locations for live 
bait fishing for stripers is at the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Trestle 
which spans Nassau River, just 
west of U.S. Highway 17 about 20 
miles north of Jacksonville. The best 
authorities we know of on this phase 
of the sport are, Louie Kaleel and 
Carmen Tufano of Jacksonville, 
who have been at it for many years, 
and they get them. In live bait 
fishing with float you must set the 
hook as quickly as the fish strikes, 
as is done in sea trout fishing. After 
the hook is set your troubles begin. 
As many fish are lost as are boated, 
and the big fellows of an estimated 
weight of above 10 to 15 pounds, 
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are seldom hauled out of the rock 
infested waters at the trestle men- 
tioned above. This is because the 
anglers are using ordinary bait cast- 
ing outfits. 

If it was possible to combine the 
fighting qualities of two salt water 
game fishes and wrap them into one 
package, we would unhesitatingly 
take the striper and the Florida 
snook. The striper would furnish 
great power while the snook added 
nearly as much power and, the 
jumping qualities he is famed for. 
This is one reason why sportsmen 
all over Florida and far corners of 
the United States are in favor of 
making the striper and the snook 
protected game fishes. If such a 
move ever materializes it will add 
millions of dollars to the annual in- 
come of the state, through the sale 
of more fishing licenses and what 
the sportsmen spend while using 
them. This would be a great boost 
to Florida’s economy. 

From information we have it has 
been established that striped bass 
will reproduce in fresh water and 
there are snook in South Florida 
that have never breathed salt water, 
according to claims made by natives 
in that section of the state. This 
should furnish sufficient evidence to 
the State Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission that the two species can 
successfully be planted in fresh 
water lakes and streams, there to 
live a normal life and at the same 
time, act as bait to attract more 
sport fishermen to the sunshine 
state, with their spinning, fly and 
bait casting equipment. It is pos- 


sible that in time to come, both of 
our aristocratic salt water game 
fishes may be taken from the same 
fresh water lake. That would be 
something to crow about from the 
house tops. 

As for making the striper and 
snook protected game fishes in Flor- 
ida, it might be well to remember 
that it took the sportsmen of New 
Jersey 16 long years to have the 
striper placed on the protected list. 
It would seem that Florida would 
experience less trouble with the 
same species because it is not an 
important market fish in this area. 
The snook picture might be a some- 
what harder problem but, with the 
cooperation of all sportsmen’s clubs, 
it could be accomplished. We pre- 
dict that sport fishermen, the Florida 
Wildlife Federation and outdoors 
organizations will finally see striped 
bass and snook classified as game 
fishes, and that a fishing license will 
be required to fish for them. 

After more than 35 years of fish- 
ing for striped bass behind us we 
frankly admit, ‘““You can never tell 
about stripers.” 

However, we heartily recommend 
to all light tackle anglers, that they 
allocate a few hours now and then 
in an effort to pass judgment on one 
of America’s most magnificent salt 
water fighters. You may be glad 
you did. END. 


Florida’s resurrection fern ap- 
pears to wither and die in dry 
weather, but promptly revives and 
becomes freshly green with each 
rain. 


. . « America’s only publication devoted exclusively to 


all phases of OUTBOARD motor boating . . . 60 pages and cover 


superbly edited to bring you authoritative and interesting articles on 


OUTBOARD cruising, fishing, skiing and racing 


. . . new products, maintenance, safety and a host of other 


worthwhile reading . . . written by nationally recognized experts 


and authors. 


12 monthly issues, $3.00 . . . mail your subscription today: 


OUTBOARD Magazine, P. O. Box 4246, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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A lot of bum jokes have been 
made about the hind legs of the frog 
—bhbut gourmets know they make for 
just about the finest kind of eating 
known to man. 

Florida is especially known for 
the large “bull” frogs who may dis- 
turb your sleep when they get to 
“hrummmphing”, but their legs com- 
mand a very fancy price on North- 
ern markets when and if a shipment 
gets away from the folks down here 
who like to keep the best things for 
themselves. 

It is the frugal French who are 
credited with the discovery of this 
culinary tidbit—the frog leg. More 
than a hundred years ago, Charles 
Lamb is said to have written to a 
friend, “Since I saw you, I have been 
to France—and there I have eaten 
frogs, the nicest little rabbity things 
you ever tasted. Pick off the hind- 
quarters, broil them plain, and serve 
with parsley and butter.” 

We have a recipe that might have 
come straight from the chef who 
cooked for Mr. Lamb. 

Stewed Frog Legs 

Boil gently in a little water (not 
quite enough to cover) the legs of 
large Florida frogs, counting at least 
two for each person to be served. 
Season the water with salt, pepper, 
and your favorite herbs, not forget- 
ting a bit of lemon peel. 

Stew until tender, then let the 
water boil down until almost dry. 
Add butter to season, letting the legs 
brown delicately, but watching care- 
fully that they do not burn. Serve 
with chopped parsley, water cress, 
or shredded lettuce. 

Broiled Frog Legs 

If the frog legs are large, broiling 
is another gourmet’s favorite. Place 
legs which have been skinned, 
washed, and carefully dried on the 
broiler rack, brush with butter, sea- 
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son with garlic salt, and broil until 
tender, turning only once, and bast- 
ing again with butter. Serve with 
lemon sauce. 

Lemon Sauce 

Melt two tablespoons butter in a 
sauce pan but do not let brown. Add 
1 tablespoon flour and mix well. 
Slowly add 1 cup of hot water, stir- 
ring thoroughly. Then smooth, add 
another tablespoon of butter. When 
smooth again, add pepper and salt 
to season,,and two tablespoonsful of 
lemon juice. Serve hot over fish or 
frog legs. 

But the most popular recipe for 
cooking frog legs with the Florida 
Cracker is: 

Fried Frog Legs 

Skin, and parboil the legs for 
three minutes in boiling, salted wa- 
ter which contains a little lemon 
juice. (Besides seasoning the meat, 
the lemon and salt keep the meat 
white.) Drain and wipe dry. Fry 
two or three slices of thin salt pork 
until crisp. 

Dip the frog legs into beaten egg 
and cracker crumbs (or. bread 
crumbs, if you prefer) and fry in 
the pork fat until a delicate golden 
brown. Serve hot. 


For something that’s a little dif- 
ferent, dip the frog legs in a thin 
batter made from your favorite pre- 
pared pancake flour and fry in deep 
fat. 
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property on Lake Stemper north of Tampa 
where we expect to make our home some- 
day. I read with a shudder the article 
“Florida Fantasy.” It is not as fantastic 
as some may think. We along the Kaskaska 
River in Illinois are experiencing some of 
the things in Mr. Wylie’s story. 

This river, long considered by many to 
be the best fishing river in Illinois, has been 
polluted by a chemical plant near the head 
of the river. All the fish and water life of 
all kinds have been killed for 150 miles and 
will very likely be killed for the 300 mile 
length of the river. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE B. MILLER 
Cowden, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

In your January issue, I read a most 
interesting story called “Wildcat Roundup”. 
I would like to tell you a cat story that 
happened here in the eastern part of 
South Carolina. 

Our sheriff and a lieutenant of the police 
force were passing through a broom-grass 
field while quail hunting, when suddenly, 
out of the grass, a large bobtail wildcat 
sprang on to their dog. They rolled over 
and over several times and then just as 
quickly, the cat disappeared back into the 
grass. The dog lay on the ground as dead, 
and the two men had to massage and 
work almost fifteen minutes before reviv- 
ing him. There wasn’t a single mark, bite 
or scratch on the dog and the only thing 
to figure was that he was “scared to 
death” and suffering from shock. 


The wildcat was probably following the 
same covey of quail or may have had a 
nest of kittens close by. 

Andrew K. Bernshouse (85) 
Sumter, South Carolina 
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feed mostly on insects, grass seeds 
and berries. When all these condi- 
tions are found on a plot of land, 
then that particular area is a tur- 
key’s idea of heaven. 

After the turkeys are restocked 
on suitable habitat, man again comes 
into the picture, for the State’s 
turkey picture particularly needs 
one aspect of management, protec- 
tion from overshooting. The turkey 
responds readily to good enforce- 
ment against illegal hunting. One 
of the most serious drawbacks to 
the increase of turkeys has been the 
disreputable practice of shooting 
young turkeys in the summer when 
a hunter can easily wipe out an 
entire flock. 

Better law enforcement, more 
habitat improvement, growing in- 
terest and cooperation from the 
sportsmen and general public, and 
protection from overshooting on 
Wildlife Management Areas and 
refuges and on privately-managed 
tracts are factors bringing about a 
goodly increase in turkey numbers. 
If these factors continue, there is a 
potential—though hardly realizable 
saturation point of 400,000 turkeys 
in Florida. But there is no reason 
why the State crop of turkeys can- 
not be built up to a reasonable figure 
of 150,000 within the next 10 to 15 
years. This total population would 
allow safely an annual kill of 30,000 
gobblers and hens without en- 
dangering productivity. 

So you see the opportunity and 
potentials for making Florida the 
finest turkey hunting State of the 
48 are here. Man holds that possi- 
bility in his hand... the question is: 
“What will he do about it?” END. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WIRED HAND — real eager 

beaver willing to work 
around the clock for pennies 
an hour. Dependable, Auto- 
matic. Experienced on farm, 
ranch and in factories, offices 
and homes. Just call on 


Reddy Kilowatt 
Your Electric Servant 


Licht COMPANY 





CREAM OF THE CROP 
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firearms. Test firing is the one sure 
way of checking the reliability of 
the disconnector, that very essential 
part which spaces the shots just 
enough to keep the gun from going 
maxim or full-automatic on a loaded 
magazine. It should not be so badly 
worn that it fails to do its job of 
making you squeeze and release the 
trigger for each shot fired. The 
disconnector may be seen protrud- 
ing just above an autoloading pis- 
tol’s frame, when the slide has been 
removed. It is a small stud, just 
ahead of the hammer. You’ll lo- 
cate it quickly if your prospective 
handgun purchase happens to be 
the Colt government model .45 cal. 
automatic. 


But the only true proof of a wise 
secondhand gun buy is in its post- 
purchase performance and wearing 
qualities. The suggested inspections 
should help you acquire a used fire- 
arm worthy of your investment. 


END. 
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attention to top water baits. There 
are many excellent tried and true 
favorites that hold an honored place 
in most tackle boxes. They will all 
take fish if you fish them slow 
enough. I prefer the Nip-I-Diddee 
in SH or FF finish. This floating 
plug has the finest spinners I have 
yet to see on any bait, and they re- 
spond to the smallest movement, 
which makes them ideal for slow 
bass fishing. 

The spin fisherman really comes 
into his own with spring bass action. 
The light, monofilament lines and 
the many small, deadly lures avail- 
able give him a wide choice to meet 
any conditions. My favorite is the 
YY ounce SuperDuper in gold finish, 
which has proved to be the most 
remarkable bait I have ever used 
with spinning tackle. Again, the 
secret is to fish it slow—slow. 


ENJOY IT: 

Spring is for sulphur and molas- 
ses and sassafras tea. Spring is for 
lambs in new grass and dandelion 
greens. Spring is for young love and 
old memories. Spring is for bass. 
Spring is for the best in fresh water 
fishing, and it’s for free—enjoy it. 

END. 
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herd numbered approximately 33,- 
000; it is now estimated to be better 
than 50,000 and still climbing. 


The unsportsmanlike practice of 
hunting deer at night with a light 
has been one of the biggest factors 
in retarding deer increase in the 
State. But a recent Florida law mak- 
ing illegal the possession of a gun 
and light for the purpose of molest- 
ing game at night has been a valu- 
able aid in curtailing this type of 
outlaw hunting. 


We feel that if more emphasis 
were placed on the relation of the 
doe deer to a bigger deer herd, that 
if stiffer penalties were given to 
those who shoot does in the woods, 
and that if persons knowing of ille- 
gal deer hunting activities were to 
report them to the nearest wildlife 
officers, Florida could become one 
of the best deer hunting areas of the 
entire country. We’ve got many 
thousands of acres of suitable deer 
habitat....now all we need is the 
deer to inhabit that acreage. END. 





P.A.A. CLUB 
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certain areas. The P.A.A. Interna- 
tional Rod and Gun Club is very 
active in all phases of conservation, 
but they have a full schedule of en- 
tertainment along with the serious 
work. In addition to numerous fish 
frys, they have several planned 
group fishing trips for their mem- 
bers, and of special interest is the 
annual tournament to determine the 
Champion Angler, who receives an 
inscribed cup, plus having his name 
engraved on the “Edwin Drescher” 
trophy. Also sponsored by the Club 
is two annual fishing contests in 
which merchandise is awarded. 
Currently heading the P.M.A. 
Club is President Ralph “Red” 
Fultz. Other officers are Charles 
Mohrbacher, Vice President; W. 
Bull, Treasurer; W. C. Watlington, 
Recording Secretary; Lloyd E. Mil- 
ler, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Herman Sweat, Director to the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Federation. END. 


Cattleya orchids produce _ the 
smallest seeds in the world, with 
over one million seeds being con- 
tained in a single seed pod. 
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comply with all elements of re- 
quired local cooperation, includ- 
ing obtaining title or surface rights 
for all lands and_ rights-of-way 
needed in project construction. 
The Corps of Engineers, in turn, and 
according to plan, was pleased to 
turn the area over to Federal and 
State agencies for fish and wildlife 
administration. In those conserva- 
tion areas water levels can be main- 
tained at higher safe levels than ever 
before possible. The extreme flood- 
ing of past years will be prevented, 
and the more dependable inunda- 
tion will prevent the smoke-pro- 
ducing muck fires which have 
plagued resort areas for years. In 
addition, the potentialities for in- 
creasing the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of those regions are tremen- 
dous. During the difficult interim 
period of constructing the remain- 
ing works incident to the conserva- 
tion areas, the Corps of Engineers 
is constantly seeking and using ad- 
vice on desirable water regulation 
within these areas as prescribed for 
fish and wildlife conservation by the 
applicable Federal and State agen- 
cies. 

The above explanation of conser- 
vation features of the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control 
Plan has purposely omitted any men- 
tion of facilities in the upper St. 
Johns River Basin part of the plan. 
That area has not been discussed 
because it is too early in the plan- 
ning stage to have anything con- 
crete to discuss. Only the most pre- 
liminary sort of plan has been con- 
ceived. It is evident that much more 
careful study will be required to 
produce a_ successful final plan. 
There are fish and wildlife prob- 
lems in that area and in adjacent 
areas of Indian River of great magni- 
tude which are fully appreciated. 
The Corps of Engineers will con- 


tinue to seek the counsel of con- . 


servation authorities in planning for 
that area. There is no reason to 
doubt that the outcome will be as 
successful as in other areas of the 
plan. 

* * * 

Since the early 1940’s there has 
been an increasing awareness of the 
multiple purposes which could be 
incorporated successfully into engi- 
neering project developments. The 
Flood Control Act of December 1944 
and the River and Harbor Act of 
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March 1945 both contained the re- 
quirement that reports prepared on 
those subjects be coordinated with 
other affected agencies before being 
submitted to Congress. They spe- 
cifically recognized the rights of the 
States to have a say in the develop- 
ment of their watercourses, and pro- 
vided that the respective Governors, 
—and through them, the affected 
State agencies—be consulted in all 
phases of development. They both 
also required reference and coordi- 
nation at all levels with the De- 
partment of the Interior, which is 
charged with fish and wildlife, and 
other conservation activities. 

Of even greater importance to 
conservationists and sportsmen is 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of August 
1946 which requires that the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in coop- 
eration with corresponding state 
agencies, study all water control 
projects for their effect on fish and 
wildlife activities. This act was de- 
signed to promote conservation of 
wildlife resources and to require 
coordination with the states and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Even before the eavliest of these 
acts, in December 1943, the Corps 
of Engineers was in the forefront 
in organizing what later became the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin 
Committee. The original group also 
included the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture and the Federal 
Power Commission. Later the De- 
partment of Commerce accepted 
membership. The Committee advo- 
cated coordination at regional and 
local level insofar as possible to pro- 
mote inter-agency cooperation in all 
project development studies initi- 
ated by any member organization. 
Minimum standards of cooperation 
were set up, including advice to all 
member agencies by the regional 
office originating a report to get an 
expression of their interest; coordi- 
nation, consultation, and advice at 
all levels by interested members, 
including specific recommendations; 
consideration of recommendations in 
further planning; and submission 
of all recommendations to accom- 
pany the report of the originating 
agency when submitted to Congress. 
The intent of the committee and of 
the several Acts of Congress are 
carefully and willingly observed by 
the Corps of Engineers in all plan- 
ning and construction work. The 
results at Washington and field level 
have been surprisingly beneficial to 
all affected groups. The people can 
be assured that construction proj- 
ects have been inter-coordinated 
during planning to consider all pos- 
sible beneficial aspects, including 


flood and control, navigation, fish 
and wildlife, pollution, public water 
supply, conservation, and many 
others. Project development origi- 
nated primarily in the interest of 
one of those functions includes pro- 
vision for any or all of the others 
as may be applicable. 

The Corps of Engineers has im- 
plemented the laws and rules al- 
ready discussed by making full co- 
operation with other Federal and 
State agencies matters of policy and 
subjects of specific orders and regu- 
lations under which all elements of 
the organization are governed. Per- 
haps more important than any of 
these requirements is the sincere 
desire of the Corps to promote such 
cooperation and to receive the re- 
sulting specialized guidance on the 
part of planners at all stages and at 
all levels. 

* * so 


As construction on the Central 
and Southern Florida Control Proj- 
ect progresses, the carefully planned 
by-product will be many new favor- 
ite fishing spots and large areas of 
improved game habitat. So sports- 
men, get that equipment ready for 
some real field trips—Wait a minute! 
—Can engineers get in on it too? 

END 





FINE FISHING 

and FINE LIVING 

Florida 
READ 
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ALL 
FLORIDA 





What do you want to know about fishing 
in Florida? News of the contests like the 
great Tarpon Roundup in the Summertime? 
Information about where, when and how 
to get that fighting fish? You get the facts 
in FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine — the 
National Magazine of Florida Living, pub- 
lishing news of all Florida in every issue. 
To know Florida, to live the Florida way, 
subscribe to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine. 


* 


FLORIDA SPEAKS 
1424 Fourth St. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to 
FLORIDA SPEAKS. Remittance enclosed. 


[] l-year $1.00 [] 2-year $1.75 
[] 3-year $2.50 
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FLORIDA’S STATE 
PARKS 
INVITE YOU 


There’s $51,000,000 worth of va- 
cation areas in Florida’s state-wide 
system of Parks and Historic Me- 
morials that are open every day of 
the week. 

These wonderlands of the Sun- 
shine State are fully described in 
a colorful folder, “Florida’s State 
Parks Invite You,” obtainable with- 
out charge from the Information 
Branch, Florida Park Service, Cen- 
ter Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Within the pages of this publica- 
tion one may discover recreational 
possibilities in the 71,000 acres of 
State Parks. Swimming, boating, 
fishing, nature hikes, natural bridges, 
disappearing rivers, picnicking, his- 
torical shrines, underground cav- 
erns, historical museums, strange 
landscapes, unusual plants and wild- 
life may be found in these areas. 

Florida’s State Parks feature safe 
and wholesome facilities for school 
groups. 


Almost all of the commercial lum- 
ber produced in Florida comes from 
cypress and pine trees. 





WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 


ment, services, etc. 


in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 
LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 


CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 


1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.-— 
GILBERT’S FARMS. CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers.—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


GRAY CRICKETS 
Gray Crickets — Dealers Wanted — Jones Cricket 
Farm, P. O. Box 895, Valdosta, Ga. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hyacinths and 
“bonnets” killed. Live bait.—SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Leesburg and Tallahassee, Fla. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 
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SMOKED 
BASS 


By THOMAS McGARRY 


F YOU want some fine eating 
the year round, listen, my 
anglers, and you shall hear a 
tale of Mr. Bass done up in 
smoke! 

The first thing is, of course, to 
show your skill as an angler and 
gather a big mess of big-mouths, 
and clean them as soon as possible. 
Get yourself some old boards, wide 
enough to stretch the fish out on, 
and drive some nails from the bot- 
tom—spaced according to the size 
of that fella. Set the fish on the 
nails and salt down well. Put the 
boards up some place where the 
local cats can’t get to them, and 
cover with cheesecloth to prevent 
the bugs from spoiling some choice 
pieces. 

If you don’t have a smoke-house, 
use any old outdoors shed that is 
available and that a little smoke 
won't hurt. Get some old pipe about 
a foot in diameter and about ten or 
twelve feet long. Clay pipe is pre- 
ferable. This is used to carry the 
smoke from the curing fire into the 
house. 

Now, for the important part! Find 
some alderwood, if you can, or some 
hickory, as both give a very fine 
flavor. If neither of the above can 
be found locally, look for some old 
fruit trees, or the branches, if you 
can get enough that have been cut 
off during pruning. You’ll find that 
different woods impart different and 
delightful flavors to old Mr. Large- 
mouth. 

We now have a smoke-house and 
the pipe all set, but we need a pit 
for our curing fire at the outside 
end of the pipe. Make it big enough 
so a good fire can be started, then 
cover with branches to kill the 
flame and cause plenty of smoke. 

When the house becomes well 
filled with smoke, you’re ready to 


“ATTENTION” 


FISHING CAMPS & 
MOTELS 


Buy your sheets, pillow cases, 
and towels at wholesale prices 


and save up to 50%. Greater 

savings on seconds when 

available. Write us for details. 
State your needs. 


SOUTHERN LINEN SALES 
Box 906, Columbus, Georgia 





set the fish. Get some wire racks 
and space the fish on them in such 
a way as to give the smoke plenty 
of chance to get around the entire 
surface of the meat. Keep the house 
well filled with smoke for twenty- 
four hours, then remove and let Mr. 
Bass cool off in some nice shady 
spot for about two days. A word 
of caution: Don’t use your refrig- 
erator to chill the fish! 

After cooling, wrap the meat in 
heavy waxed paper. You can bet 
he’ll keep for more than a year, and, 
Oh Brother, are them thar Florida 
bass good all smoked up. And if 
your friends just don’t happen to 
believe the tale about the big bass 
you caught last summer or fall, or 
how many—well, buddy—you can 
make him eat it and like it! END. 


ASCO CLUB 
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tered in 1949, has always been af- 
filiated with the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, and very active in Con- 
servation. Outstanding in their re- 
cent activities is the clearing of 
hyacinths out of Lake Pasadena, the 
county’s largest lake open to public 
fishing. Club members cooperating 
with landowners and the county 
commissioners, at a cost of well over 
$3,000.00,. sueceeded in saving the 
750 acre lake from complete cover- 
age with hyacinths. 


Officers serving with President 
Murray Wallace are: Lonnie Tucker, 
Ist Vice-President, Herman E. 
Wullf, 2nd Vice-President, Fred 
Gill, Secretary-Treasurer. Directors 
include William H. Bruce, Cecil 
Reed, and Otis Moody of Zephyr- 
hills, and Laddie Irvin and DeWalt 
Sumner of Dade City. END. 





““Oh, go soak your head!” 
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Spring is here...... It is time for Fishing ......S0..... 


A FREE NEW LURE FOR 
YOUR TACKLE BOX | 


with every new, renewed, and extended subscription to 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


| | mailed by May 25, 1954 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS REELS - LINES - LURES 
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HOTTEST BAIT EVER TO HIT THE WATER 








12 THRILLING ISSUES Go 








‘ 2 Florida Wildlife Magazine ' Florida Wildlife Magazine 
plus the spinning size, Tallahassee, Florida ' Tallahassee, Florida 
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